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in 1933 the two hundredth anniversary of the 

founding of Georgia by James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe. Stretching backward into the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries lies a period of oc- 
cupation by the Spanish, and still further in the dim 
dawn of history lies a romantic era of Indian occupa- 
tion, and of pre-historic cave men dwelling on the sites 
that are now Georgia. Back of every great achieve- 
ment is the ideal of a man, and back of the founding 
of the colony of Georgia was the ideal of James Edward 
Oglethorpe. Oftentimes ideas and ideals are lost. in 
the search for information and knowledge. It is more 
difficult to find out what someone who lived hundreds 
of years ago wished and desired than it is to read the 
records of what they actually achieved. Nevertheless, 
their wishes and desires are the most important things 
in all their lives. And so the fundamental desires, 
wishes, and wants of James Edward Oglethorpe were 
the fertile ground out of which the colony of Georgia 
has sprung. 

After all, the greatness of a man consists in his 
mighty choices and noble purposes. No great soul ever 
attains all of its high purposes, for these grow with 
each succeeding achievement. But the religious and 
Philanthropic purposes and implications of the found- 
Py of the colony of Georgia were deeply laid, and 
ad an abiding place in the heart of its patron saint, 
James Edward Oglethorpe. While he was a man of 
activity, to a large extent a man of war, nevertheless 
he believed in God, trusted firmly in the great faith, 
and fought valiantly to maintain the higher ideals of 
. Christian gentleman. Men must be measured by the 
oe of their age, and the ability to outrun those 
aa "= and to go beyond their day constitutes great- 
ml n their own day Moses and David were men 

er God’s own heart because they were true to their 
own day and ran ahead of their time. So was James 
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Edward Oglethorpe. Some souls may sit and dream 
and, therefore, think; to others thought and dreams 
are molded out of activities. James Edward Oglethorpe 
was of this type. Whether following his own fortunes 
of war in England or commanding his Majesty’s troops 
in America, Oglethorpe was a man of action and his 
thoughts came out of his actions and experiences rather 
than actions and experience coming out of his thoughts. 
But he was benevolent and philanthropic; he saw the 
imprisoned debtors of England, he bewailed their con- 
dition; it stirred within him a desire and this desire 
found an expression in the one characteristic of his 
life—activity. He proclaimed over England that these 
men must not be allowed to die in prison. In Parlia- 
ment he pictured the distress of men and women thrust 
into prison through no fault of their own. The cry of 
the soul of the free Oglethorpe was the cry of Jesus 
of Nazareth—“Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.” And this well- 
wishing man, this man who loved the good, who be- 
lieved in humanity, decreed that the prison house should 
be opened, and that these men should find a new free- 
dom in a new land dedicated to new purposes and 
founded for religious and philanthropic reasons. 

In order that this land might be freed from the 
miseries, the sorrows, the woes, and the sins which had 
caused so much trouble in England, Oglethorpe decreed 
that ministers should have a chief place on his board 
of trustees and that those who would preach the gospel 
should come along with him, not only to sustain and 
comfort and inspire the colonists but to convert the 
Indians. The religious impulse was strong in Ogle- 
thorpe himself and he chose holy men from Oxford, 
John and Charles Wesley, that they might come and 
bring spiritual comfort to the colonists and convert 
the Indians in the forests round about them. 

There were certain sins and evils of his day that 
were blighting the spiritual life of those who engaged 
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in them. The two chief evils in the mind of the 
founder of this colony were the “slave trade” and the 
traffic in “rum.” In organizing and developing these 
men for a new land and a new freedom and a new 
spirituality, his company decreed that no rum should 
be imported and no slaves should ever be allowed. 
What noble purposes were back of the founding of 
the colony of Georgia! 

I have tried in my own thinking to imagine what 
would have happened to this country if these purposes 
had been carried out. As long as Oglethorpe re- 
mained upon the soil of Georgia, or was responsible 
for the colony, these fundamental purposes were ad- 
hered to and respected. Suppose, for example, that 
rum could have been kept out of the state of Georgia; 
that peace, prosperity and happiness had resulted, and 
that this doctrine could have spread to the thirteen 
colonies, how much misery and trouble and suffering 
and sin would have been saved this country! I have 
let my mind for a minute play upon the idea of the 
prohibition of slavery, thinking what would have been 
the result if such a prohibition could have been main- 
tained and spread throughout the thirteen colonies. I 
have thought of the misery and strife of the period 
from 1830 to 1860 and how it could have been de- 
voted to constructive measures rather than to sectional 
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and partisan difficulties. I have thought of that awful 
tragedy of the War Between the States, of the suffer- 
ing and deaths of thousands of our best men that 
would have been spared to this land if the policies 
of Oglethorpe had been followed. I have thought of 
that period of reconstruction, more deadly in its in- 
fluence than the war itself, and dreamed of what a 
golden age of literature and art and religion would 
have developed in place of that period of strife between 
the North and the South. 

In the founding of the colony of Georgia there is 
another implication—it was the broad liberal policy 
with reference to religion. Oglethorpe, a member of 
the Church of England, brought with him John and 
Charles Wesley as ministers from that Church, but he 
gladly welcomed the Salzburgers from Austria, the 
Presbyterians from Scotland, the Congregationalists 
from other parts of the world, Portuguese and Spanish 
Jews and the Catholics from many lands. 

What a wonderful spirit of tolerance dominated the 
founding of the colony of Georgia! What finer ex- 
ample could we cite of how brethren should live to- 
gether in unity than the early days of the religious 
settlement of this colony founded by men and women 
from many lands. 





Tell Beit Mirsim 


A Record of the 1932 Archeological Fxpedition 
By CYRUS GORDON* 


OT far from the Damascus Gate of quaint old 
Jerusalem is located a modern institution of 
learning, the American School of Oriental Re- 


search. It offers winter and summer courses to prop- 
erly qualified students of Orientology and is equipped 
with attractive living and dining quarters for them 
and their teachers. However, the School is best known 
by its archaeological expeditions and its important 
library. 

At the School, on the morning of June 15, 1932, 
Professor W. F. Albright, America’s foremost Pales- 
tinian archaeologist, found his assistants ready to 
open the fourth campaign of the Joint Expedition of 
the American School and Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary at Tell Beit Mirsim. At eight o’clock 
(after loading the trucks with our tents, tables, chairs, 
picks, hoes, baskets, stoves, pots, and pans; as well 
as more delicate archaeological apparatus such as the 
instruments of our photographer, surveyor, and drafts- 
man) we left the holy city. For an hour and a half 
we rode on the asphalt highway from Jerusalem to 


*Dr. Cyrus Gordon is a fellow of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies doing research work under the 
direction of the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem. 


the other side of Hebron, and thence we continued on 
a dirt road until midway between Zahariyeh and 
Beersheba. We then turned right on to what is really 
a camel path, but has been glorified by the name of 
road because of the occasional trips made by our ex- 
pedition Ford on it. It is rougher, if possible, than 
the proverbial American detour. 

The alternating hills and wadies we traversed are 
typical of Judean landscape. During the rainless sum- 
mer months, southern Palestine as a whole, is quite 
barren, and the traveller wonders how flocks and herds 
can subsist on the sparse growth of thorns and thistles. 
From time to time we saw lofty vertical columns 
of dust, racing madly across the plains, impelled by 
whirlwinds. 

At eleven o’clock we arrived at a well whose identi- 
fication with the questionably translated “nether 
springs,” of Joshua 15:19, seems quite certain. There 
we viewed a good example of the colorful scenes char- 
acteristic of the Near East watering places. Goats, 
sheep, cattle, and camels stared at us from all sides. 
Several husky Arab youths were lowering into the 
deep well large empty gasoline cans (a widespread 
Occidental inroad into the otherwise little-changing 
native life). Above the general clamor we heard the 
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echoing voices of the boys stationed at the bottom of 
the well to fill the containers. As the youths pulled 
the loaded vessels up, they sang their exotic working 
songs in unison. The work is unnecessarily difficult 
in that they do not use pulleys and the stone sides 
of the well offer considerable resistance to the ropes. 
A pace or so behind the young men was a circle of 
noisy women, each waiting to receive her four-gallon 
can of water. Some of them had already got theirs 
and were walking off to their homes bearing the bur- 
den on their heads. The Arab peasant girl has an 
unmistakably attractive carriage as a result of walking 
long distances with heavy loads on her head. However, 
arduous duties and premature motherhood make her 
old before her time. It is nothing unusual for an 
Arab woman to be a shrivelled hag before she is 
thirty-five. 

Tell Beit Mirsim is only a few minutes ride from the 
Nether Springs. Upon arriving at our campsite, we 
were welcomed by scores of Arabs who had worked 
for us on former campaigns and were anxious to be 
hired at an early date. By one o’clock the tents were 
pitched, the low rubble wall around our compound 
repaired, nearly everything in its proper place and— 
what interested us most at the time—dinner was ready. 

Our staff, seated at the table, consisted of a motley 
group assembled from the four corners of the earth. 
Dr. Kyle, our honorary director, and eight of the 
younger men had come from various parts of America 
ranging from Oregon to Virginia. The acting director, 
Dr. Albright, was born and spent the first years of 
his life in Chili. Dr. Aage Schmidt, of the photo- 
graphic department, is a Dane; and the surveyor, Wil- 
liam Effendi, an Egyptian. There we were—men from 
egg Africa, and both Americas—assembled in 

Sia. 

Tell Beit Mirsim is located roughly betwene Hebron 
and Gaza, well off the nearest road, which is the one 
Connecting Jerusalem and Beersheba. It is probably 


to be identified with the Biblical Debir which “before- 
time was Qiryath Sefer.” Beside our Bedouin neigh- 
bors, who, like ourselves, live in tents, there is a settle- 
ment of Arabs dwelling in a near-by group of caves 
known as Beit Mirsim. Part of the year the latter 
folk live in their houses in Dura, but during the sum- 
mer months many of the Dura people divide up and 
move off to their “ninety-nine ruins,’ one of which is 
Beit Mirsim. We agreed with Shief Yusuf of Dura to 
hire only men from the “ruins” of Dura; and most of 
our workers came from Beit Mirsim. 

I might best acquaint you with our Beit Mirsim 
friends by remarking on some of the outstanding per- 
sonalities among them. One of the leading clans of 
Dura is known as Abu Argub and is headed jointly 
by two of our employees named Abd-ul-Aziz and el- 
Hajj. The former is remarkably feline in his physiog- 
nomy and habits. He is constantly trying to ingratiate 
himself, and his way of doing so may well be described 
as rubbing up against one and purring. Whenever 
he wishes one of his clan hired, or an enemy dis- 
charged—whenever he wants us to photograph him (a 
request with which natives are ever besetting us) he 
snuggles up to one of us, bares his feline teeth by 
grinning broadly, and softly purrs his wish. I ac- 
cordingly gave him the nickname of Abu-l-bsas (“The 
Father of Cats’) of which he is very proud and by 
which he is known among the ninety-nine ruins of 
Dura. 

El-Hajj (“The Pilgrim to Mecca”) is well on in 
years and is held to be a very saintly man. His name 
was formerly Salim, but because of his pious pilgrim- 
age he is honored by the title of el-Hajj. Now it 
happened, during the World War, that the Turks con- 
scripted many men of this district and dispatched them 
to defend various parts of the Ottoman Empire. Salim 
was compelled to go to the vicinity of Mecca with a 
detachment of Turkish cavalry and has ever since been 
recognized as a prominent citizen and honored as a 
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pious pilgrim. He is, therefore, to be numbered among 
those who have greatness “thrust upon them.” EI- 
Hajj is said to work miracles, and among his super- 
natural accomplishments is his ability to sit on heaps 
of live coals with utmost comfort and ease. Although 
none of the members of our archaeological staff has 
seen the Hajj perform any of his wondrous feats, every 
one of us is personally acquainted with many of his 
fellow clansmen who have. Our camp has never been 
attacked at night, which may be due to chance rather 
than to vigilance of the Hajj, who is our night watch- 
man. Although we have never succeeded in catching 
him asleep on duty, he has never been able satisfac- 
torily to explain how. he gets badly sunburned from 
time to time. Though we would not for all the world 
question the uprightness of the Hajj and of his less 
venerable though equally devout kinsman, our day 
watchman, the above mentioned Abd-ul-Aziz; we deem 
it wise to pay neither of them any of their salary until 
the campaign is over. This arrangement, instituted 
by Director Albright after the mysterious disappear- 
ance of camp equipment during former campaigns, has 
proved an efficacious check on our watchmen’s religious 
principles. 

In contrast to these more noble souls, I mention Isa 
ion Ali, who, in spite of a handsome physique and 
affable temperament, is one of Dura’s worst criminals. 
He has stabbed so many men, robbed so many nom- 
ads—in short has been so bad an individual—that 
he is generally feared and respected above his fellow 
“cavemen.” Manslaughter, among the rough Dura 
» folk, is identified with manhood; and guile, among 
all unenlightened Orientals, is classed among the vir- 
tues. Shortly before the campaign opened, Isa fin- 
ished the latest of his prison sentences. Together with 
a comrade he had stolen a camel in Jaffa. His partner 
‘in crime, to whom he had refused to give a satisfac- 
tory share of the profits, took revenge by giving him- 
self up to the ies and divulging Isa’s part in the 
affair. It is interesting to note that Isa’s irregulari- 
ties on one occasion menaced the welfare of our ex- 
pedition. He demanded of each of our laborers the 
sum of one shilling for his “protection,” on pain of 
what in Arabic corresponds to being “bumped off.” 
Apprised of the matter in time, we were able to save 
our poor workers from Isa’s imposition. ‘Though it 
is undeniably strange that such American gangster 
methods should suddenly crop up, of all places in 
the Orient, just in our camp, I would have you at- 
tribute this to inexplicable coincidence rather than to 
Isa’s associations with American archaeologists. 

Tell Beit Mirsim is probably the best stratified site 
in Palestine. It consists of ten superimposed towns, 
each including sub-phases marked by reconstruction 
and by characteristic forms of ceramic art. ‘The low- 
est stratum (“J”) composed of cave dwellings in the 
natural rock, was occupied in the Early Bronze Age 
(second half of the third millenium). The successive 
settlements of I, H, G, F, E, and D, belong to the 
Middle Bronze Age (2000-1600 B. C.) while C rep- 
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resents the Late Bronze Age (1600-1200 B. C.). B 
belongs to the First (1200-900 B. C), and A to the 
Second (900-600 B. C.) Early Iron Age. Since we 
are primarily interested in Israelite and earlier civili- 
zation and history, our tell is the more attractive in 
having no later settlements represented; for, without 
being obliged to dig through Arab, Byzantine, Roman 
and Hellenistic levels, we find ourselves in a Hebrew 
town (A) as soon as we dig a foot below the present 
surface. 


We often hear and read about the “spade” of the 
archaeologist. As a matter of fact I have not as yet 
seen a spade among the implements in archaeological 
tool sheds. Men, working with picks first break the 
soil; others, with hoes, fill the baskets with the loosened 
earth; still others carry the loaded baskets to the 
dump. When walls and floors are reached, expert hoe- 
men (or knife-men in the case of delicate brick struc- 
tures) clean them neatly for the architect and the 
photographer. The latter keep independent records 
of houses, city walls, floors, wine and olive presses, 
sewage systems, and all other “immovable”’ finds of the 
excavation. 


The hundred-odd workers in our service are divided 
into three, and at times four, groups each headed by 
an Egyptian foreman. The Egyptians are experts of 
long standing, as are so many other native assistants 
who have been trained by Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, Pro- 
fessor of Archaeology at the American School of Orien- 
tal Research in Jerusalem. Dr. Fisher has exerted 
great influence on campaign organization, digging 
methods, and archaeological personnel in the Near 
East. The Egyptian foremen are intelligent and effi- 
cient and keep up a dignity and discipline such as 
local natives could scarcely maintain among their fel- 
low troglodytes. They are meticulous about their per- 
son and dress, and in general cut fine figures. Visitors 
sometimes take exception to the whips in the hands of 
our Egyptians, but I can say that, throughout our 1932 
campaign, no man was struck. I have heard that an 
American tourist some years ago reported to the League 
of Nations that certain archaeologists in Egypt were 
barbarously allowing ‘the foremen to hold whips. The 
League accordingly stopped the usage, but after a 
while the laborers requested that the whips be brought 
back because it was now impossible to distinguish a 
foreman from one of themselves. However apocryphal 
the reference to the League’s action may be (I have 
not verified the matter), the point of the story is sound. 
A whip in our Egyptian’s hands is no more barbarous 
than a sword worn by a United States army officer-— 
both are mere symbols of authority. Shocked visitors 
would feel differently if they understood the admoni- 
tions that the Egyptians shout to their men, such as 
“Health, O my sons!”; “Allah strengthen ye!”; and 
“Up O my children.” 

A somewhat amusing example of how _ tourists 
through misunderstandings fall into an uncalled-for 
state of righteous indignation came to our attention 
last year during the Joint Campaign of The American 
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School of Oriental Research and the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of Chicago, at the Maccabean 
fortress of Beth Zur. A tender-hearted lady noticed 
the donkeys of our workers grazing peacefully on the 
side of the mound, whisking their tails contentedly in 
the fresh Mediterranean breeze. The kind lady asked 
Dr. Albright why we allowed “those poor, poor don- 
keys” to be exposed to the sun’s dangerous rays. Dr. 
Albright explained, in as soothing a way as he possi- 
bly could, that grazing on zephyr-kissed Beth Zur 
with no work to do was nothing short of asinine 
paradise, and that from all his knowledge of Oriental 
historical sources, he knew of not a single ass that 
had swooned of sun-stroke. But the kind lady glanced 
compassionately at the animals and wistfully sighed: 
“Those, poor, poor donkeys.” 

Fortunately for our work (but perhaps to the con- 
trary for our amusement) Tell Beit Mirsim is very 
hard to reach and so the visitors this season were 
few, and limited to those with a mature interest in 
archeology. The only large group was the summer 
school students of the American School. From time to 
time, we had the pleasure of receiving well-known 
British archeologists and the savants of the Ecole 
Biblique and the Hebrew University. 

Despite the long hours and hot sun, the laborers 
seem to enjoy their work. The basket carriers sing 
as they haul the soil to the dump; and dance, clapping 
their hands rhythmically, as they return to the hoe- 
men for more. Although the melodies and dances are 
uncontaminated by Western influence, they often sing 
about the automobile and airplane escapes of the 
Dalona. I asked one of our men who the Dalona 
might be, and he replied: ‘A certain very pretty girl.” 
She is apparently the heroine of much of Dura’s saga 
literature. 

A third of our force was put to work on the north- 
west part of the mount, most of which had been un- 
touched by our picks (or spades, more idiomatically, 
though less correctly). There we found the remains 
of level A (i. e., the uppermost, brought to a close by 
Nebuchadrezzar’s Babylonians in 586 B. C.) in an 
excellent state of preservation. The city wall of the 
Israelites had been strong enough to withstand the at- 
tacks of local armies; but the Babylonians, past mas- 
ters of war in the ancient East, and equipped with 
powerful battering rams, made short shrift of Judean 
fortresses, including our Tell Beit Mirsim. We un- 
covered a goodly part of the revetted wall of the He- 


brews, with its gates, towers, bastions, off-sets and 


casements (i. e., chambers built in the wall, called 
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Excavations in progress, and stratum A, with two dye 
plants in the foreground 


Kassematten by the Germans). The northwest tower 
shows evidence of not less than four periods of re- 
construction, which we can trace by observing the 
varying technique of masonry and the way in which 
superior (and, consequently, later) accretions are gen- 
erally set back a bit (somewhat as the outlines of sky- 
scrapers are made to recede in stages as they ascend). 
Just within the fortifications we found the adminis- 
trative and industrial quarters. One interesting room 
contained a large olive-pressing installation. On the 
floor we found a large number of loom weights and 
spindle whorls that had fallen when in antiquity the 
second story crashed down. Thus the weavers had an 
establishment just above the Judean oil magnates. 
Across the street (and, as nowadays in Arab villages, 
an ancient Oriental thoroughfare had just enough room 
for two donkeys to pass each other), our diggers came 
upon a large, stone dye vat of a type already quite 
familiar to us from former campaigns. Dyeing wool 
was one of Tell Beit Mirsim’s principal industries. 
The ceilings in' many of the Israelite rooms were up- 
held by stone columns whose bases are still standing. 
~ Before the season ended, our men had dug down to 
rock-bottom which was not very far under the floor of 
A. Near the edge of the fell (in the northwest area) 
the remains of occupations under A were very shallow 
and fragmentary, and it is very likely that in this part 
of the mound the Hebrews cleared away the construc- 
tions of former inhabitants in order to found their city 
more solidly. 


June Survey. It comes to us through the courtesy of Mr. Lewis C. Moon, 


Executive Secretary of the American Schools of Oriental Research.) 
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I Will Not Stop 


HESE are hard days in every church and even 
iL some tithers are finding it a little difficult to 

know what to do next. To find out exactly how 
tithers are facing the situation and whether they ex- 
pect to give up tithing in view of the exigencies, a 
communication was sent to a number of churches in 
our Assembly, asking the church members who were 
tithers to send us statements expressing their convic- 
tions about continuing the practice of tithing in this 
emergency. The results were so encouraging and so 


fine that they are worth giving to the Church. 

Already some statements have appeared in the church 
papers, but the following have not heretofore been 
printed and are well worth careful study by those 
who have never taken up tithing as their method of 
returning to God his part. They will also be en- 
couraging to those who practice tithing. 


I will not.stop tithing because it is God’s plan for 
financing the upbuilding of his Kingdom, and I feel 
it is not only our duty, but a privilege to do the 
will of our Master who has done so much for us. 
We accept his blessings, hundreds, yea thousands of 
them every day. Mave we any right to withhold the 
tithe from such a generous, loving, faithful Father? 
And, if he is able to give us all the things we now 
enjoy, isn’t he able to make the balance of our finan- 
cial income supply our physical needs? ‘Try it and 
see. He will not fail you—Member Presbyterian 
Church, Tampa, Fla. 

* * ok 


I began tithing about twenty years ago, and it has 
been a source of pleasure and satisfaction to me. It 
has always enabled me to know whether or not I 
have anything in the Lord’s treasury to give to 
sources that are asking; and I do not have to decide 
in every individual case except as to its merits—for 
I either have the money or I do not have it. And I 
have found that the Lord manages to keep his treas- 
ury supplied, and it continues to be a source of satis- 
faction both to my wife and to myself. We would 
not go back to the old way for anything—Member, 
Presbyterian Church, Kosciusko, Miss. 

* * & 


I have tithed for a good many years and it has 
been one of the easiest things I have had to do in 
my church life. When I first decided to tithe it 
was not with the thought in mind that it was de- 
manded by the Scriptures, but that ten cents out of 
every dollar was a small amount to pay for all the 
Lord had done for me. As funny as it may seem, 
it is not any harder to tithe during the depression 
than it was when times were good. There is an- 
other reason, too, it is easier to pay one’s obligation 
this way, as there always seems to be enough money 
in the tithe fund to take care of all pledges that have 
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been made. When I quit tithing I will quit giving. 
As far as I am concerned individually, the Lord has 
done just what he said he would do in regard to 
blessing me since I have been tithing. I may be a 
little ashamed of this reason. However, I am honest 
in saying that I believe I am too big a coward to 
stop tithing—J. A. Wallace, Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, Knoxville, Tenn. 

* * * 


It is a pleasure to add a statement of the joy and 
satisfaction that comes from tithing. My wife and 
I are firmly convinced that a tenth of our income be- 
longs to God and it is a part of his plan to use it in 
the advancement of his Kingdom work. The real 
value of this practice in a believer’s experience can- 
not be expressed, but certain it is that it provides a 
controlling factor in a well-rounded Christian life. 
We have a definite and specific promise in Malachi 
3:10 that upon those who bring a tithe into the store- 
house, an abundant and even overflowing blessing 
will be poured out, and like all God’s promises, this 
one is kept to the letter. During the years we have 
tithed, we have never owned a dollar that we could 
not pay when it was due or had a real need that has 
not been supplied. The real joy that has come to us 
fills us with a deep and abiding sense of gratitude 
that permeates our whole spiritual experience and 
enriches our fellowship with our Blessed Lord. If 
the Church could get a vision of the real value of 
laying aside a proper portion of this world’s goods 
for the work of the Kingdom, its problems would be 
solved and a deepening of the spiritual life would 
revolutionize the testimony of believers and gladden 
the great loving compassionate heart of God.—J. W. 
Brown, Central Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

* ae * 


The proverb, “Train tip a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it” was the firm conviction of my father. When 
I was a boy of eight years my brother and I owned a 
large number of pigeons; the squabs we sold for 25c 
a pair, and planned to divide the money between us. 
Father, hearing our plans, explained to us that it 
was not all our money, and that we should first give 
God his part, the tithe. From that day to this it 
has been my joy and privilege to tithe all monies 
coming into my possession. We know every Chris- 
tian has been purchased by Jesus Christ and we are 
not our own, nor anything we might possess or attain. 
Therefore, if we belong to him we are his stewards. 
Ought we to hoard what he has intrusted to us? 
Ought we to lavish it upon ourselves? Or rather 
should we not delight in using and spending our 
Lord’s money for his work? Tithing makes it so 
easy to give, for if we have done as the Apostle Paul 
said, “Upon the first day of the week let every one 
of you lay by him in store as God has prospered 
him,” from this tithe we can joyfully give when the 
call comes. Looking at it from a selfish viewpoint, 
we can never out-give our Lord, and I have yet to 
know of an instance when God failed to pour out rich 
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Department of 


blessings on those who faithfully tithed their pos- 
sessions.—Paul. F. Brown, Central Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

* * * 


Why do I tithe? First, Because I believe that I 
and all that I have belong to God. Second, Because 
I believe that his word teaches that as proof of my 
stewardship of possessions, I must pay a tithe to him; 
that giving does not begin until the tithe is paid. 
“The tithe is the Lord’s.” ‘Third, Because if I with- 
hold the tithe I will be robbing God—Mal. 3:8. The 
tithe is a principle of giving—not a law, for the tithe 
antidated the law by some four hundred years. 
Fourth, The Jewish tithe went to the Priests and 
to the Levites, all charity and free-will offerings were 
over and above the tithe. Can I do less under grace 
than the Jew did under law?—An EHlider—Central 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


s* * * 


I believe in the tithe because it is the only syste- 
matic plan which God has given us for taking care 
of his work. In his Word he makes very plain to 
us our duty or obligation to give back to him the 
tithe. In John 8:31 Jesus said to the Jews who be- 
lieved on him, “If ye continue in my word, then are 
ye my disciples indeed.” Surely if we do not tithe 
we are not carrying out his word, and consequently 
do not deserve to call ourselves his disciples and are 
not worthy of the name of Christian. I will continue 
to tithe because I want to continue to enjoy the 
blessings which come from it. His great promises 
having proved them. I will not give up the tithe 
because of the joy of his great promises which have 
been proved in the past. As a Christian, I believe 
that tithing is necessary as a part of our experience. 


As we recognize tithing as coming from God, there 
is only one thing to do—practice it. Miss Lilla Keller, 
First Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 


* * * 


would not stop tithing because— 


. God claims that part as holy unto himself. Lev. 
27:30. 


. If we fail to pay that claim, we are robbing God. 
Mal. 3:8. : 


. I believe the present depression is partly due to 
the disobedience of God’s people of this com- 
mand. Mal. 3:9. 


. I believe a blessing awaits those who obey this 
commandment. Mal. 3:10. 


. It is recommended by the wisest man who ever 
lived. Prov. 3:9, 10. 


. I believe this commandment should be regarded 
as a privilege and appeal universally because 
of its fairness to rich and poor alike, to give 
pagar to their ability—2nd Cor. 8:12-15; 1st 

or, 16:2. 


. I have made the promise to God. Gen. 28:22. 


. I have experienced the rewards of joy and in- 
creased thankfulness to God for his gifts, and 
an increased ability to give in proportion to 
pen which has been already given. 2nd Cor. 

6, 7. 

. I believe the tithe is the minimum gift that is 
acceptable to God and that he set the example 
for our giving in John 3:16—Mrs. Norwood 
Phelps, First Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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I would not stop tithing for many reasons; some 
of them are: 


1. I feel as though I owe a tenth of all I have 
to the Lord; would not feel honest if I didn’t 
pay it. 

2. All I have is the Lord’s and I surely would not 
withhold from his use the small percentage re- 
quired of a good steward. 


3. I have found by tithing that someway, somehow, 
my money goes farther. I have money to give, 
and time to do the things I am called upon 
to do for him. So why should I not tithe?— 
Mrs. L. R. Andrews, First Church, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

* * ok 

In response to your request I would say that for 
the past fifteen years or more I have practiced tith- 
ing, or the giving at least a tenth of my income to 
the Church, and to other religious or worthy chari- 
ties; usually it has amounted to very considerably 
more, and especially has this been true in recent 
years when the shrinkage in values has been so great 
as to more than obliterate any real income, if ac- 
companying losses are at all considered. Doubtless 
this has been the experience of nearly all who are 
engaged in business pursuits. We simply cannot af- 
ford to consider the debit side of our accounts when 
we render our offerings unto the Lord. Rather we 
should remember that we are his stewards, that all 
he has entrusted to us is from his hand, and that we 
can only offer unto him that which is his own. 

It may be that the trying conditions which we have 
been experiencing for the past few years are divinely 
ordered to test the loyalty of his servants, and we 
must have faith to believe that the promised blessing 
will not be unduly withheld, even in a material way. 

However, there are other compensations far happier 
and more to be desired than mere worldly gain, which 
so often proves to be a snare and a delusion. 

I am happy to testify that God’s povidential care, 
and his protecting hand has ever been over and around 
me and mine in a peculiar way. 

Twice during the past year I have escaped without 
injury from accidents by so close a margin that it 
seemed almost miraculous, and on still another oc- 
casion one of my young sons was marvelously pre- 
served uninjured when the bicycle upon which he 
was riding was struck by a car with which he col- 
lided and was badly crushed. Other instances of God’s 
providential care could be cited; our every need has 
been supplied, and we are led to know of a surety 
that his Gracious Presence has been made manifest, 
and the promised blessing has been neither withheld 
nor delayed. 

Truly may we say with the Psalmist, “The Lord 
God is a Sun and a Shield, the Lord will give grace 
and glory, no good thing will be withheld from them 
(who strive) to walk uprightly.”—T. 8. Williamson, 
First Presbyterian Church, Danwiile, Va. 

A * ca 


It is hoped that the above testimonies may stimulate 
non-tithers to new lines of thought as to their relation- 
ship to God. Perhaps personal correspendence with 
some of those whose names and addresses are given 
might lead to even more intimate details which will 
be further evidence that God is true to his word and 
that he does deal generously with those who deal gen- 
erously with him. 
















































HE watchword, “Educate to Evangelize,”’ came 
T out of the Board of Christian Education’s vision 

of obligation and opportunity, its deep longing, 
and its resolute purpose. This vision and longing 
and purpose were expressed in the announcement: 
“The Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church knows no other remedy for the iniquity of our 
modern world except the Christian gospel. New words 
have been discovered to describe old sins, but sin 
against God and wrong against man remain the same, 
generation to generation. There is no cure but God’s 
remedy of grace. The Board calls the Church to the 
proclamation of the gospel message through all its 
educational agencies and programs, and commends to 
the Church for the coming year the watchword, ‘Edu- 
cate to Evangelize.’ ” 

How is the Church School, the chief agent of the 
Church in carrying on its work of Christian education, 
to answer this challenge? How is your own Church 
School to answer this call? 

Your answer to this question depends upon the point 
at which your own educational program is weak or 
strong. Your church may need to read the watchword, 
“Educate to Evangelize,” or it may need to read it 
“Educate to Evangelize.”” The Great Teacher changed 
his emphasis with the needs of his audience. One day 
he said that words count for little or nothing. “Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven,” he said. But 
on another occasion he vigorously emphasized the im- 
portance of words, as if everything depended upon 
them: “And I say unto you, that every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 
Where would our Lord, then, place the emphasis if 
he should call your school to its supreme task as out- 
lined in the Great Commission ? 

You may find the answer in the attitude of your 
church and its school. Does your church feel that, 
since its primary work is to “make disciple,” it has 
fulfilled its duty when it has called boys and girls 
and men and women to repentance and faith, when it 
has secured an expression of faith in Christ and placed 
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their names upon the church roll? If this is the 
situation, probably your church needs to underscore the 
word “educate.” 

We cannot evangelize in any true sense without edu- 
cation. Jesus called the fishermen by the Sea of 
Galilee with the evangelistic invitation, “Come ye after 
me, and I will make you to become fishers of men.” 
“And straightway they left the nets, and followed him.” 
Nete, however, that John tells us in his Gospel that 
these four fishermen had been introduced to Jesus long 
before this. They knew him and his teaching well 
enough to act intelligently when Jesus invited them 
to follow him. They knew at least to some degree 
what discipleship meant. After their decision they 
were enrolled in Jesus’ school to learn the full mean- 
ing of Christian discipleship. When Jesus made his 
great appeal to the Twelve, “Would ye also go away?” 
and Peter answerd, “Lord, to whom shall we go? thou 
hast the words of eternal life,” these disciples, and es- 
pecially Peter, their spokesman, had long been in his 
school and had discovered for themselves that he 
had “the words of eternal life.” When the Apostolic 
Church began to preach Christ to non-Jewish people, 
with their heathen background of polytheism and 
pagan ethics, it encountered an entirely different situa- 
tion. Teaching then became a first essential before 
the evangelistic appeal could be made effectively and 
responded to intelligently. Confession of faith, also, 
had to be followed by a course of training. It has 
been the practice for converts in the Church and on 
the mission field to become catechumens for a period 
before becoming full church members. Does your 
church need to educate to evangelize so that converts 
may have a foundation for intelligent convictions and 
really learn “to observe all things whatsover (Christ) 

commanded” ? 

Perhaps your church needs to underscore the word 
“evangelize.” You may be so obsessed by educational 
ideals and lay such stress upon educational principles 
and processes, so cherishing man-discovered laws of 
learning and methods and procedures, stimuli and re- 
sponse, that you have forgotten the grace of God. Per- 
haps you have forgotten that Jesus taught, that the 
Scriptures emphasize and illustrate, and that the ex- 
perience of the Church has verified the fact that a 
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new birth, a quickening by the Spirit of God, or the 
work of God’s Spirit in the heart of the believer plays 
an essential part in the development of Christian char- 
acter. It provides the dynamic for Christian living 
and Christian service. The apostles passed through 
the school of Jesus; they were “educated”; but it was 
their commitment of themselves to Christ, their love 
for Christ, their loyalty to Christ, that organized the 
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results of the educational experience into dynamic per- 
sonalities. Perhaps your church needs to read _ the 
watchword, “Educate to Evangelize.” 


Let each church lay the emphasis where it belongs, 
but by all means let us “educate to evangelize.”—Re- 
printed by permission from The Westminster Leader 
for the Church School. 





A Glorious Adventure 


In Vacation Church Schools 
By REV. E. B. PAISLEY, D. D. 


organized church and no Sunday school I had 
a Bible School this summer. While thus en- 
gaged, the minister, one of the women in the com- 


| N A RURAL community where there was no 


’ munity, the evangelist of the synod and I worked up 


some interest in having a Sunday school. A commis- 
sion from presbytery came while we were still having 
our Bible School and organized a church, with sixty- 
one charter members. 


“Six months later I heard from a woman in this 
community and she reported that there were 118 now 
enrolled in the Sunday school. The people are build- 
ing a beautiful small rock church and educational 
building. They have also organized a Woman’s Auxil- 
iary which is functioning splendidly.” 


* * * 


“It was during the evangelistic meeting at night to- 
ward the end of the two weeks of Vacation Church 
School and the invitation had been given. There was 
a little boy in the congregation who knew exactly what 
he wanted to do. He didn’t look to see who was look- 
ing at him or what any one else was doing. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he marched joyously, radiantly 
up to the front to accept Christ. 


“Many a child this summer has done that very same 
thing. It is not only what he did that was so gloriously 
exalting. It was the way in which he did it. The 
entire congregation was tremendously impressed with 
this thing that was taking place in their midst. It 
was a sermon in itself. Here was a boy, nine years 
old, a Junior in the Bible School, who had attended 
every day and who might be found every night in the 
same place in the tent. There was nothing uncertain 
or vague about this step he was taking. With the 
utmost calmness, assurance, and poise he took his 
place for examination by the session. The questions 
asked him were more than usually detailed. One was, 
‘Do you believe that you have eternal life now?’ ‘Do 
you believe that you are saved now?’ And he answered 
positively, ‘Yes.’ Then they asked, ‘If the Devil came 
to you tomorrow and told you you were not saved, what 
would you do?’ Immediately came the serious answer, 
‘Tell ’im he’s a liar.’ Instantly without a pause. The 
Most marvelous testimony I’ve ever heard.” 


“Mary Virginia was in the Beginners’ Department 
of the Vacation Church School. She had golden curls, 
blue eyes, dimples and a winning smile such as only 
an attractive young child of four can have. She was 
the brightest and at the same time the most mischievous 
child in her department. Everybody adored her and 
paid her attention. One day she said to the superin- 
tendent, ‘I’m tired of hearing about God and Jesus. 
I’m going out in the yard and have some fun.’ 

“This Vacation Church School was connected with 
a revival meeting. Every morning in the first part 
of the service the children had a part. One morning 
when the Beginners had charge, Mary Virginia sang 
a song by herself. I can see her now holding her head 
on first one side, then the other, and singing in her 
precious little voice, ‘My father and my mother, they 
are so kind to me,’ etc. . 

“After Bible School I wondered just how much the 
children, especially the younger ones, had taken in, 
or if the school had really been worth while. At the 
close of the school I had given out diplomas for the 
completed course and certificates for perfect attend- 
ance. I wondered if they really meant anything to 
the children. I was soon to find out what the two, 
diploma and certificate, meant to Mary Virginia. 

“About five weeks after Bible School Mary Virginia 
suddenly contracted tetanus. She was in a dying con- 
dition a few hours after the doctor was summoned. 
The third day, just a few hours before she died, she 
rallied. When she rallied among the few things she 
asked for were her Bible School diploma and certificate. 

“To me this very thing though sad, was an encour- 
agement for religious workers. So many times we are 
making impressions on children, when we are least 
aware, which will blossom perhaps into desirable atti- 
tudes in their lives. Daily Vacation Church Schools, 
I think, are of inestimable value.” 

* * * 


These are incidents from the Vacation Church 
Schools held last summer by members of the Junior 
Class of the General Assembly’s Training School. It 
was a glorious adventure from beginning to end. 

To -begin with, there was Christ-like sharing upon 
the part of the girls. Early in the year it became per- 
fectly clear to Dr. Fairly that the presbyteries would 
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HE watchword, “Educate to Evangelize,” came 
T out of the Board of Christian Education’s vision 

of obligation and opportunity, its deep longing, 
and its resolute purpose. This vision and longing 
and purpose were expressed in the announcement: 
“The Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church knows no other remedy for the iniquity of our 
modern world except the Christian gospel. New words 
have been discovered to describe old sins, but sin 
against God and wrong against man remain the same, 
generation to generation. There is no cure but God’s 
remedy of grace. The Board calls the Church to the 
proclamation of the gospel message through all its 
educational agencies and programs, and commends to 
the Church for the coming year the watchword, ‘Edu- 
cate to Evangelize.’ ” 

How is the Church School, the chief agent of the 
Church in carrying on its work of Christian education, 
to answer this challenge? How is your own Church 
School to answer this call? 

Your answer to this question depends upon the point 
at which your own educational program is weak or 
strong. Your church may need to read the watchword, 
“Educate to Evangelize,” or it may need to read it 
“Educate to Evangelize.” The Great Teacher changed 
his emphasis with the needs of his audience. One day 
he said that words count for little or nothing. “Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven,” he said. But 
on another occasion he vigorously emphasized the im- 
portance of words, as if everything depended upon 
them: “And I say unto you, that every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 
Where would our Lord, then, place the emphasis if 
he should call your school to its supreme task as out- 
lined in the Great Commission ? 

You may find the answer in the attitude of your 
church and its school. Does your church feel that, 
since its primary work is to “make disciple,” it has 
fulfilled its duty when it has called boys and girls 
and men and women to repentance and faith, when it 
has secured an expression of faith in Christ and placed 
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their names upon the church roll? If this is the 
situation, probably your church needs to underscore the 
word “educate.” 

We cannot evangelize in any true sense without edu- 
cation. Jesus called the fishermen by the Sea of 
Galilee with the evangelistic invitation, “Come ye after 
me, and I will make you to become fishers of men.” 
“And straightway they left the nets, and followed him.” 
Nete, however, that John tells us in his Gospel that 
these four fishermen had been introduced to Jesus long 
before this. They knew him and his teaching well 
enough to act intelligently when Jesus invited them 
to follow him. They knew at least to some degree 
what discipleship meant. After their decision they 
were enrolled in Jesus’ school to learn the full mean- 
ing of Christian discipleship. When Jesus made his 
great appeal to the Twelve, “Would ye also go away?” 
and Peter answerd, “Lord, to whom shall we go? thou 
hast the words of eternal life,” these disciples, and es- 
pecially Peter, their spokesman, had long been in his 
school and had discovered for themselves that he 
had “the words of eternal life.” When the Apostolic 
Church began to preach Christ to non-Jewish people, 
with their heathen background of polytheism and 
pagan ethics, it encountered an entirely different situa- 
tion. Teaching then became a first essential before 
the evangelistic appeal could be made effectively and 
responded to intelligently. Confession of faith, also, 
had to be followed by a course of training. It has 
been the practice for converts in the Church and on 
the mission field to become catechumens for a period 
before becoming full church members. Does your 
church need to educate to evangelize so that converts 
may have a foundation for intelligent convictions and 
really learn “to observe all things whatsover (Christ) 

commanded” ? 

Perhaps your church needs to underscore the word 
“evangelize.” You may be so obsessed by educational 
ideals and lay such stress upon educational principles 
and processes, so cherishing man-discovered laws of 
learning and methods and procedures, stimuli and re- 
sponse, that you have forgotten the grace of God. Per- 
haps you have forgotten that Jesus taught, that the 
Scriptures emphasize and illustrate, and that the ex- 
perience of the Church has verified the fact that a 
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new birth, a quickening by the Spirit of God, or the 
work of God’s Spirit in the heart of the believer plays 
an essential part in the development of Christian char- 
acter. It provides the dynamic for Christian living 
and Christian service. The apostles passed through 
the school of Jesus; they were “educated”; but it was 
their commitment of themselves to Christ, their love 
for Christ, their loyalty to Christ, that organized the 
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results of the educational experience into dynamic per- 
sonalities. Perhaps your church needs to read _ the 
watchword, “Educate to Evangelize.” 


Let each church lay the emphasis where it belongs, 
but by all means let us “educate to evangelize.”—Re- 
printed by permission from The Westminster Leader 
for the Church School. 





A Glorious Adventure 


In Vacation Church Schools 
By REV. E. B. PAISLEY, D. D. 


organized church and no Sunday school I had 


| N A RURAL community where there was no 
a Bible School this summer. While thus en- 


gaged, the minister, one of the women in the com- 


munity, the evangelist of the synod and I worked up 
some interest in having a Sunday school. A commis- 
sion from presbytery came while we were still having 
our Bible School and organized a church, with sixty- 
one charter members. 

“Six months later I heard from a woman in this 
community and she reported that there were 118 now 
enrolled in the Sunday school. The people are build- 
ing a beautiful small rock church and educational 
building. They have also organized a Woman’s Auxil- 
iary which is functioning splendidly.” 


* *« * 


“It was during the evangelistic meeting at night to- 
ward the end of the two weeks of Vacation Church 
School and the invitation had been given. There was 
a little boy in the congregation who knew exactly what 
he wanted to do. He didn’t look to see who was look- 
ing at him or what any one else was doing. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he marched joyously, radiantly 
up to the front to accept Christ. 


“Many a child this summer has done that very same 
thing. It is not only what he did that was so gloriously 
exalting. It was the way in which he did it. The 
entire congregation was tremendously impressed with 
this thing that was taking place in their midst. It 
was a sermon in itself. Here was a boy, nine years 
old, a Junior in the Bible School, who had attended 
every day and who might be found every night in the 
same place in the tent. There was nothing uncertain 
or vague about this step he was taking. With the 
utmost calmness, assurance, and poise he took his 
place for examination by the session. The questions 
asked him were more than usually detailed. One was, 
‘Do you believe that you have eternal life now?’ ‘Do 
you believe that you are saved now?’ And he answered 
positively, ‘Yes.’ Then they asked, ‘If the Devil came 
to you tomorrow and told you you were not saved, what 
would you do?’ Immediately came the serious answer, 
‘Tell ’im he’s a liar.’ Instantly without a pause. The 
Most marvelous testimony I’ve ever heard.” 


“Mary Virginia was in the Beginners’ Department 
of the Vacation Church School. She had golden curls, 
blue eyes, dimples and a winning smile such as only 
an attractive young child of four can have. She was 
the brightest and at the same time the most mischievous 
child in her department. Everybody adored her and 
paid her attention. One day she said to the superin- 
tendent, ‘I’m tired of hearing about God and Jesus. 
I’m going out in the yard and have some fun.’ 

“This Vacation Church School was connected with 
a revival meeting. Every morning in the first part 
of the service the children had a part. One morning 
when the Beginners had charge, Mary Virginia sang 
a song by herself. I can see her now holding her head 
on first one side, then the other, and singing in her 
precious little voice, ‘My father and my mother, they 
are so kind to me,’ etc. . 

“After Bible School I wondered just how much the 
children, especially the younger ones, had taken in, 
or if the school had really been worth while. At the 
close of the school I had given out diplomas for the 
completed course and certificates for perfect attend- 
ance. I wondered if they really meant anything to 
the children. I was soon to find out what the two, 
diploma and certificate, meant to Mary Virginia. 

“About five weeks after Bible School Mary Virginia 
suddenly contracted tetanus. She was in a dying con- 
dition a few hours after the doctor was summoned. 
The third day, just a few hours before she died, she 
rallied. When she rallied among the few things she 
asked for were her Bible School diploma and certificate. 

“To me this very thing though sad, was an encour- 
agement for religious workers. So many times we are 
making impressions on children, when we are least 
aware, which will blossom perhaps into desirable atti- 
tudes in their lives. Daily Vacation Church Schools, 
I think, are of inestimable value.” 

* * * 


These are incidents from the Vacation Church 
Schools held last summer by members of the Junior 
Class of the General Assembly’s Training School. It 
was a glorious adventure from beginning to end. 

To begin with, there was Christ-like sharing upon 
the part of the girls. Early in the year it became per- 
fectly clear to Dr. Fairly that the presbyteries would 
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not be able to employ workers at the usual salary 


offered to these Training School girls. Work for per- 
haps one-half the class could be secured, but the others 
would be unemployed. As soon as this fact was pre- 
sented to the class they voted unanimously to accept 
one-half the regular wage that all might be employed 
and that the work might be done. 

Then it was an adventure in enthusiastic prepara- 
tion, The class entered with zest into the preparation 
of materials which would be effective and call for the 
least expense in the local schools. In the Training 
School, there is during the spring term a special course 
to prepare the students for this summer activity, and 
in no class did these students do more careful work. 

The results were glorious. Twenty-two girls from 
the Junior Class went out to work, from Mississippi 
to Virginia and from Maryland to South Carolina. 
They taught from two to fourteen weeks and conducted 
seventy-three schools, in which were enrolled 5,900 
pupils. Each school was held for two weeks, five days 
a week, from two to three hours a day. Most of them 
had four departments: Beginner, Primary, Junior, and 
Intermediate. The total cost, including the salaries 
paid, averaged less than 6c per pupil per day. 

It is impossible to visualize or to tabulate the effects 
of these schools. They became centers of Christian in- 
fluence, of Christian teaching, in seventy-three differ- 
ent communities. Children and their parents were in- 
terested, instructed, and brought into more vital con- 
tact with the gospel. Individuals were led to a per- 
sonal acceptance of Christ. Church life was encour- 
aged; Sunday schools were revived; and communities 
were uplifted. 

Perhaps it would be more convincing to secure the 
testimony as to the effectiveness of the schools from 
the pastors under whose direction these girls conducted 
the schools. Here are some extracts from the reports 
of these pastors: 

“The Daily Vacation Bible School held in my 
church last summer was highly satisfactory in every 
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way. It has accomplished a great deal in Bible 
knowledge and Christian leadership.” 

“The work in my church was a great success and 
we are still securing results from the school.” 

“We are so pleased with the work of the past 
school that we want to put on one next summer, and 
it will be much easier to have one since these young 
ladies have been with us.” 

“Out of this school, two or three have made pro- 
fession of faith and have since united with the 
church.” 

“This was our first venture in a Vacation Church 
School. I feel that it is now an established institu- 
tion in this congregation, owing to the work of 
Miss B—————.” 

“Their Bible work was fine and their work in 
memorizing and singing hymns was excellent. Among 
the children a deeper reverence for God’s house and 
sacred things was most noticeable. The Sunday 
school was built up in members and efficiency. Many 
who began coming to our church during the school 
have united with the Sunday school and also with 
the church.” 


Under present financial conditions, home mission 
work has been reduced necessarily. Such accomplish- 
ments as these can but furnish us with great satisfac- 
tion. 


The students in the Junior Class this year are again 
equipped for just such work. Any presbytery can se- 
cure a worker for seven dollars and a half a week, and 
entertainment upon the field. Of course, the length 
of time employed and the travel expense has to be 
considered. Ten weeks in a presbytery is the basis 
upon which these girls have gone. And work is as- 
signed to girls close to their homes, or else travel 
expense must be provided, generally up to twenty-five 
dollars. If interested, write to Dr. John L. Fairly, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia, or directly to the 
Training School. 





The Church Council 






By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


HERE is being carried on in the Church today 

a series of fine but distinctly separated educa- 

tional enterprises. Many churches have a serv- 
ice which is truly educational; the Sunday school is 
engaged in the task of teaching; the Men-of-the- 
Church, the Woman’s Auxiliary, and the Young Peo- 
ple’s organizations are promoting educational pro- 
grams; in some churches extra-church and interdenomi- 
national educational organizations are functioning. 
Most of these organizations have a vital place in the 
church life and are ministering to its needs. Too 
often, though, these organizations have only been “in 
the church and not of the church and by the church.” 





Each agency is inclined to think of itself and its own 
program, rather than of its relationship and the rela- 
tionship of its program to the work of the whole 
Church. The Church, however, is beginning to realize 
that it has one great educational task and that the 
work of these various organizations is a part of one 
great whole. And it is beginning, too, to search for 
some way to make these organizations children of the 
church, to make their programs integral parts of the 
program of the church, and to make their leadership 
responsible to the church. The Church Council is 
proposed as an agency to accomplish these things. 

The Church Council is a committee, usually com- 
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posed of three to seven members, to which has been 
assigned the responsibility for surveying the whole field 
of religious education in the local church, initiating 
the use of improved educational materials and methods, 
coordinating the educational programs of the local 
church, and approving the leadership and plans of the 
various organizations. The Church Council is a com- 
mittee of the session, appointed by the session and re- 
sponsible to the session. To it the session delegates 
the reponsibility for the educational program of the 
local church. It thus makes the church responsible for 
the leaders of the educational work of the church and 
the leaders responsible to the church. 


THE VALUE OF THE CHURCH COUNCIL 


At the present time all churches are endeavoring to 
eliminate all useless machinery and to combine organi- 
zations where one can do the work of two. Before a 
committee can secure consideration there must be a 
deeply-felt need, and it must give assurance that it can 
meet that need. What is the need for a Church Coun- 
cil? Has it any value in promoting the educational 
program of the church? The following values have 
been discovered by those who have used it: 

1. It makes the educational program an integral 
part of the church’s work, the church becoming 
responsible for it and the educational leaders be- 
coming responsible to the church. 

It coordinates the educational work of the local 
church and enables the church to unite in the 
promotion of educational enterprises. 
It provides a group of experienced leaders who 
can impartially survey the program of religious 
education in the local church and supervise it in 
a disinterested way. 
It provides a responsible body to which all edu- 
cational problems may be referred for solution. 
It provides a body for handling the problems 
which arise in the educational work which can- 
not be handled in the usual way. 
It insures a continuous educational policy with- 
out the risk of a complete upset when there is a 
change of leaders. 

. It gives dignity and importance to each educa- 
tional program by linking it with the whole pro- 
gram of the church. . 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE COUNCIL 


The council should consist of three, five, or seven 
members, depending on the size of the membership of 
the church. The members of the council should be 
selected because they know the materials and methods 
of religious education, and are familiar with the pur- 
pose and program of the church, rather than because 
they belong to any particular organization in the 
church. Every member should be selected only on 
the basis of his ability to serve. It is not absolutely 
essential that every member be an educational expert. 
The superintendent of the Sunday school, the presi- 
dents of the Men-of-the-Church, the Woman’s Auxil- 
lary, and the Young People’s organizations, the leader 
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of the Children’s group, an elder and a deacon, should 
be associate members. They should have the power to 
vote, but should not be eligible to serve as chairman 
or secretary of the Council. These will not sit with 
the Council in executive session. (See “Meetings of 
Council,” below.) 

(Note: Some churches find it wise to make the su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school chairman ex officio 
of the Church Council. In this case some: of the 
duties of the Council—nomination of the superinten- 
dent, etc.—would have to be changed.) 


APPOINTMENT OF THE MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL 


The members of the Council should be appointed by 
the session of the church for a definite period of 
time. As a rule they should be appointed for three 
years, and the terms of office should be arranged so 
that a certain number shall retire each year. The new 
appointments should be made at the beginning of each 
church year. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council, immediately after its appointment or 
after the appointment of the new members, should meet 
and elect a chairman and secretary. A vice-chairman 
may be elected if desired. It is wise to keep the or- 
ganization of the Council very simple. Permanent sub- 
committees which will be responsible for study and 
reporting on various phases of the work may be ap- 
pointed if a need is felt for them. However, it will 
be better, in most cases, to appoint short-time com- 
mittees to study specific problems. 


MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


Shall the Council meet at regular times or only 
on the call of the chairman? It is possible for the 
Council to meet at the beginning of each church year, 
go over all of the educational plans of the church 
organizations, make the necessary recommendations to 
the session and, after this regular meeting, meet only 
when called. On the other hand, regularly held meet- 
ings give prestige and importance to the work of the 
Council and insure continuous supervision. A quar- 
terly meeting of the Council should be sufficient. 

The Church Council should meet in executive ses- 
sion—without ‘associate members—at least yearly and 
as often as necessary in addition, to discuss the work 
of all the organizations. The executive session may 
follow a regular meeting of the Council. 


THE WorRK OF THE COUNCIL 


Since the work of the Council varies, it is impossible 
to give a detailed list of activities. In planning its 
work, the Council should keep in mind the general 
purpose for which it was appointed. It initiates the 
broader educational program, reviews and approves all 
educational plans, and makes all educational recom- 
mendations to the session. Specific things which the 
Council can do are as follows: 

1. Discover by survey the educational needs of 
the church and community. This committee should 
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make a survey of the community which would reveal 
the number of people unreached by the educational 
work of the organizations of the church—men, women, 
and young people—and tabulate this information in 
some usable form. 


It should make a survey of the agencies of the com- 
munity which are engaged in educational work for 
children, young people, and adults to determine their 
value to the total educational program of the com- 
munity. This will prevent the church from overlap- 
ping the program of the community and will prevent 
the community from encroaching on the work of the 
church. 


It should make a survey of the program of religious 
education in the local church and determine whether 
the organizations are necessary, whether they are ade- 
quate, and whether the program is comprehensive. 
This information is necessary to prevent conflict in or- 
ganization and duplication of program. 


2. Develop the objectives for the work of the whole 
Church. What is the church trying to do through its 
educational program? The Church Council should 
state these objectives very clearly. When these ob- 
jectives have been formulated, there will be a standard 
which will enable each organization to determine its 
own objectives, and an aim by which the aims of the 
organizations and programs of the various age groups 
may be measured. 


3. Study the new forms of organizations and new 
materials and methods of religious education. This 
study will enable the Church Council to propose to the 
organization of the church from time to time better 
methods and more worth-while materials. It will en- 
able the Council to evaluate intelligently the methods 
and materials proposed by the various organizations. 


4. Evaluate the programs of each age group in the 
local church. Each group should work out for itself 
a definite statement of objectives in the light of the 
objectives which have been determined for the whole 
church. It should then build a program to realize these 
objectives. This program should include everything 
which is being done by the church for that age group. 
Each age group should then submit its objectives and 
program to the Church Council for approval. The 
Council should then evaluate these objectives and their 
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comprehensiveness; it should study the program care- 
fully and determine its adequacy to realize these ob- 
jectives. In this way intelligent advice may be given 
to the various organizations of the church. 

5. Make all cooperative church plans. There are 
certain phases of the program—study of Stewardship, 
Every Member Canvass, School of Missions, Church 
Social Meetings, etc.—in the promotion of which every 
organization should take part. These should be initi- 
ated by the whole Church Council. 


6. Receive and approve reports from each educa- 
tional organization quarterly—or yearly at least. In 
this way the Church Council can evaluate the work 
which is being done in the church. 


7. Study all special educational and administrative 
problems. At times it is necessary for a disinterested 
group to study and settle problems which arise in the 
organizations, and which, because of various reasons, 
the organizations themselves cannot solve. This will 
be one of the finest contributions which the Council 
can make to the educational work of the church. 


8. Approve the leadership of the various organiza- 
tions. Each organization should submit to the Coun- 
cil, immediately after election, a list of all leaders and 
officers. The Council should study this list carefully 
and recommend to the session for approval. If, for 
any reason, the Council cannot recommend any person 
nominated, it should take the matter up tactfully with 
the organization concerned. It should prevent, if pos- 
sible, placing too many burdens on any one willing 
leader. 


9. Nominate to the session supervisory and execu- 
tive officers of the Sunday school: 

Directors of Religious Education. 

General Superintendent. 

Assistant Superintendent. 

Departmental superintendents or counselors—these 
should be suggested to the Council by the Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 

Teachers—these should be suggested to the Coun- 
cil by the General Superintendent. 


10. Make all recommendations concerning the edu- 
cational work to the session. The Church Council does 
not have final authority. Its actions are but recom- 
mendations to the session for final action. 





66 ELIGIOUS Education is not a creed, fad, nor 
optional function. It is a tested method of 


making effective the faith of Jesus Christ. 
It is a method of carrying out the Great Commission 
of our Lord in the growth of individual lives and in 
building the Kingdom of God.”—Gaines M. Cook in 
The Educational Committee of the Local Church. 


Striking Paragraphs from Others 






“The newer series (of Sunday-school lesson material) 
starts as often as possible with the pupils where they 
are. It takes some interest of their daily lives, some 
problem they are confronting, some matter of daily 
occurrence around them. From these starting points 
it seeks to take the pupils to the sources of help. . . - 
Such an approach calls for a very different method of 
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teaching... . It has received such technical names 
as ‘experience-centered,’ ‘life-situation approach.’ 
These are only recent names for much of the best 
teaching that has ever been done. Indeed it is the 
method which Jesus seems to have used in his own 
teaching. He took folk where he found them, used 
Scripture to help them meet the issues of their lives, 
and sought to help them so to live in those daily events 
that they might truly be children of their Father in 
Heaven.”—Dr. L. J. Sherrill in The Christian Ob- 
server. : 
ge) é 

“Group participation is not a chatting part, prima- 
rily; neither is it a debate with the view of winning 
one’s point. . . . It is an effort to find our blind spots, 
to uncover sources of help, and to secure mutual modi- 
fication in members of the group.”—-Dr. H. Shelton 
Smith, quoted in The Church School Magazine. 

ey ee 
“1. Education is the introduction of control into 
experience. 
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“2. Human education is the introduction of control 
into experience in terms of ideas and ideals. 


“3. Religious Education is the introduction of con- 
trol into experience in terms of religious ideas 
and ideals. 


“4, Christian education is the introduction of con- 
trol into experience in terms of the ideas and 
ideals of Jesus Christ.”—Walter Scott Athearn 
in The Ministers and the Teacher. Used by 
permission of The Century Company. 


* *« x 


“We say ‘Cheer up!’ in the New Testament sense 
when we mean to say to ourselves, and to one another: 
‘Now let us be fair! Look around! True there is this 
and that which you might say are against us; but you 
have all that and that and that other which surely are 
for us, and these latter things that are for us might 
conceivably also have been against us!’ ”—The British 
Weekly. 





May Questions to Superintendents 
By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


your church? There may be people under the 
shadow of your church completely out of touch 
with Christ. An outpost school may be the means of 


He: you thought of the unreached area around 


_ Teaching these groups. What are you going to do 


about it? 

May is the month to make your final plans for 
Vacation Church Schools. Are you planning one for 
your church? Will there be one in your community ? 
Is there a needy group nearby for whom your church 
can established a school? Read carefully this issue of 
“THE Survey.” Begin to plan now for your Vaca- 
tion Church School. See the April issue of The Ear- 
nest Worker for a list of courses. 

Have you made your plans for Foreign Mission 
Day? It comes on May 7. If you have not received 
material, write to the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. Appoint 
your leaders and make your plans early. 

Did you know that May 21 is Rural Life Sunday? 
Sunday schools in the open country should lay a great 
deal of emphasis on this day and make it exceedingly 
worth while. Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin will have 
some attractive material for the day. Write to him, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia, if you wish more in- 
pare: than you receive through the church period- 
icals, 

What about a program for your. Worker’s Confer- 
ence? A good program is recommended this month— 


“Encouraging Pupils to Study.” This is another pro- 
gram in the series prepared by Dr. Erwin L. Shaver 
for the Department of Leadership Training of the 
Congregational Education Society. It is free for the 
asking.’ Write to the Section of Leadership Training, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 

In some schools May is the last good month before 
the summer slump. This is the month that you must 
begin to strengthen the loyalty of your pupils if you 
wish to have a good summer. The summer months 
are the months for vacations and visiting but there is 
no need for the complete let-down which the average 
school experiences each summer. Have you done any- 
thing about this? 

Many Sunday schools find an increased irregularity 
of the teachers during the summer. Have you a corps 
of substitute teachers ready? If you have to give up 
some good teacher for the summer months you should 
make the best of it and use the time to give training 
which will fit some substitute for future work. 

Have you made plans for sending a teacher or su- 
perintendent to a summer leadership training school— 
Montreat, Kerrville, etc.? If you are really in earnest 
and are trying to make your school minister effectively 
to your community this is the finest thing that you can 
do. There many teachers find each year vision, en- 
thusiasm, and inspiration. You will find the Montreat 
program in the April issues of The Earnest Worker 
and THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 





Be assured that if you belong to that group who say, “God wills it,” and who do the things 
they believe should be done, then you may expect the power of God to flow through you.—Rer. 


T. W. Currie, D. D.. at the Montreat Auxiliary Training School. 
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COACHING CLASS 
Miss ExvizAseTrH McE. SHIELDS 


This class is for LEADERS IN THE CHILDREN’s DI- 
VISION who desire to become ac- 
credited instructors with a view 
to teaching in Standard Training 
Schools. There will be discussions 
of procedure in Training Classes, 
and help will be given in prepar- 
ing teaching plans. The class will 
be led by Miss Shields during the 
first week. Each synod is urged 
to make possible the attendance of 
one leader whose. application 
should be sent to the Section of 
Leadership. Training by July 1. 


CREATIVE MANUAL WORK 
Instructor: Miss AtHA BowMAN 
Textbook: Reading to be assigned 


This course is a new course for which an elective 
credit will be given. One hour 
each day for twelve days will be 
spent in mastering the principles 
and the technique involved in help- 
ing children to learn through 
manual skill. The course will be 
helpful to any teacher of children, 
and will be especially helpful to 
teachers planning for expanded ses- 
sions, or vacation church schools, 
where time is available for initiat- 
ing projects that are impossible in 
the ordinary session of an hour on Sunday morning. 

Teachers of. Intermediate boys and girls will also 
find this course helpful. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATION 
AND PRACTICE TEACHING 
Instructor: Miss ANNIE LAURIE NEWTON 
Textbook: Reading to be assigned 


This course is for all workers with the Junior chil- 
dren of the church, whether. their 
responsibility be for a Sunday- 
school department or for a Junior 
society, club, or band. 

The course will include practice 
teaching with Junior children and 
a discussion of such problems as: 
The religious needs of Junior chil- 
dren; what the church is doing to 
meet these needs; the value of a 
unified plan of work; the relation 
between teaching materials, physi- 
cal equipment, satisfactory adult leadership, and the 
religious development of Junior children; and, a 
thorough consideration of the local problems of the 
churches represented in the class. 





Instructor: 
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BEGINNERS’ DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND PRACTICE TEACHING 
Instructor: Mrs. JoHN L. FarIrLy 
Textbook: “Guiding Kindergarten Children in the 
Church School’’—Shields 


This course should help Beginner teachers to lead 
four- and. five-vear-old children 
into an abundant child Christian 
life. Emphasis will be placed on 
administrative problems such as 
the qualifications and duties of 
the leader and the helpers, the 
physical equipment and working 
conditions, that affect the religious 
development of the children. 

Students may receive two credits 
for this course which extends over 
the two weeks—one for Beginners’ 
Department Administration and one for Supervised 
Practice Teaching. ‘Two hours daily for twelve days 
are required for working directly with the children 
and in constructive criticism and planning. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATION 
AND PRACTICE TEACHING 
Instructor: Mrs. F. F..BALLARD 

Textbook: “‘The Primary Church School’”—Lewis 


Teachers who do. the required work in this course 
will receive two credits—one for 
Primary Department Administra- 
tion and one for Supervised Prac- 
tice Teaching. One hour each day 
for twelve days will be spent with 
the children and an additional hour 
will be spent in constructive criti- 
cism—discussing the handling of 
problems that have arisen and 
planning for the activitives of the 
coming session. Emphasis will be 
placed on administrative problems. 

















BIBLE—“TuHeE PorEtrRy OF THE BIBLE 
Instructor: Dr. $. L. JOEKEL 
Textbook: The Bible 


The worship period and the credit Bible class will 
be combined with the popular Bible 
hour. This plan has proved satis- 
factory for several years. The 
course may be taken in addition 
to two other courses. The theme 
for the studies will be ‘The Poetry 
of the Bible.” This is an exceed- 
ingly interesting subject. Every 
person at Montreat, whether a 
teacher of a Bible class, a leader 
in the Sunday school, or Christian 
worker in any field, will find it 
helpful, and inspirational. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE SMALL 
CHURCH 


Instructor: Dr. Henry W. McLAvUGHLIN 


Textbook: “Religious Education in the Rural 
Church”—McLaughlin 


The leader of a small Sunday school finds it very 
difficult at times to adapt the pro- 
gram’ and organization, planned for 
the large church, to his own needs. 
Although the underlying principles 
and the materials used are the same, 
yet many problems of adapation face 
workers with small groups. This 
course is given for leaders in this 
situation. It*includes a study of or- 
ganization, curriculum, methods, etc. 
Pastors’ and superintendents of small 
Sunday schools should find this course 
very helpful to them in promoting the work. 


SUPERVISING A PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION © 


Instructor: Dr. Patt H. VirtTH 
Textbook: Reading to be assigned 


This course is for advanced students in the field of 
religious education. The topics 
to be discussed will give the scope 
of the course: Getting Started in 
the Church; Ways through which 
the Program May be Improved; 
Setting Objectives and Achieving 
Them; Developing an . Effective 
Curriculum; Supervision. through 
Visitation and Conference; Lead- 
ership Education through Group 








Organizational Problems and Re- 
constructions; Housing and Equipment; Testing the 
Outcomes; etc., etc. 


WORK WITH ADULTS 


Instructor: Dr. J. E. PuRcELL 

Textbook: “Toward Understanding Adults’-—Zeigler 

This course will be in the nature of an introduction 
to adult Christian education. It 
will consist of a brief survey of 
adult education outside of the 
Church and:a review of the prog- 
ress of adult education within the 
Church. Present plans of the 
Church for ‘its adults will be care- 
fully considered and plans for 
co-ordinating and correlating all 
activity will be discussed. Pastors, 
leaders in Men’s Work, such as 
Men-of-the-Church and Bible 
classes; as well as leaders in Woman’s Work will find 
the course helpful. The major objective will be of 
practical help to the local church. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 
Instructor: Dr. P. H. Gwynn, Jr. 
Textbook: “Teaching Religion”—Myers 
This course is designed to help all teachers re- 
gardless of the type of group which 
they teach. It will include a study 
of the general principles of teach- 
ing and an application of these 


principles to actual teaching situa- 
tions. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADOLESCENCE 
Instructor: Dr. P. H. Gwynn, Jr. 
Textbook: “The Psychology of the 
Adolescent”——Hollingworth 

This course will enable leaders of youth to under- 
stand the essential factors involved in stimulating and 
guiding growth in Christian personality during this 
period, through a study of the characteristics of adoles- 
cence and the influences shaping the development. of 
young people. 








THE TECHNIQUE OF PROGRAM BUILDING 
Instructor: Miss Li~1an Curtis 
Textbook: Reading to be assigned 


How can we make our vesper meetings more inter- 
esting? What can we do to get 
variety in our meetings? Can you 
send some suggestions for the. best 
way of increasing attendance at 
our vesper meetings? Questions 
like these come to our desk so often 
that we are convinced that our 
Church feels a definite need for a 
course on The Technique of Pro- 
gram Building. In this course we 
shall endeavor to help adult lead- 
ers and older young people to move 
toward the solution of that great problem—How can 
we have better meetings? 











CHURCH SCHOOL MUSIC 

Instructor: Mrs. Crospy ADAMS 

Textbook: Reading to be assigned 
This is a non-credit class in which. Mrs. Adams 
will lead the group in an apprecia- 
tion of the old; hymns of. the 
Church. a, 
The discussions will be open to 
all who are interested in better 

music. 

There will be no textbook, but 
those who attend are asked to pro- 
~vide themselves: with inexpensive 
octavos.prepated by Mrs. Adams, 
so that copies of the hymns dis- 
cussed may be available. ' Several 

















of these octavos form a valuable set. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 


J. L. FAIRLY 


LILLIAN CURTIS 





From a Departmental Chairman to the Young People 








of His Lea gue 


(Nore:—This letter, written by a chairman of a department in a league of a presbytery, is an illustra- 


Dear Co-WorKER: 


Easter is fast approaching. No better time to re- 
dedicate our lives to the Master is afforded than this 
season of the year. We can rededicate our lives in 
no better way than through prayer. Prayer is the 
keynote of worship. Without prayer, life is void, yet 
none of us pray as we should. We neglect our prayer 
life to a large extent. Perhaps if we had a definite 
time for prayer, this neglect would diminish. Prayer, 
of course, should be spontaneous, but unless we culti- 
vate it we cannot expect it to be spontaneous. We 
would not neglect prayer if we realized how much it 
meant to us. Prayer is the one means we have of 
communion with God. We also have the knowledge 
that God hears our prayers and answers them. Through 
our prayers we unlock God’s omnipotence. We know 
that as we pray God acts. Prayer is beneficial to us 
in many ways. As we pray we come to know the Lord 
better. Temptations are more easily overcome when 
we know God is near. Prayer solves all our problems. 
John assures us that through prayer our joy shall be 
full. As we pray we beautify our own lives inwardly. 

Prayer accomplishes one other thing that deserves 
special mention since this year has been set aside as 


tion of the type of work which is being done by the young people of the Church.—Zditor.) 





an evangelistic year. Our prayers influence others. 
If we pray continually for unsaved persons we know 
that they may be led to Christ through our efforts. 

Just as we derive benefit from praying when we 
are alone, so we derive benefit from praying in groups. 
The family altar is the logical place to begin group 
praying. Here the benefits we derive as individuals 
are increased many times. Here also we find the family 
drawn closer together. By praying with and for each 
other the ties of the family are more closely bound 
and the petty differences fade. 

A fact that is oftentimes overlooked is that through 
prayer God may speak to us. Too few of us realize 
that, as we read the Bible, God is trying to talk to 
us. In this connection we know that prayer and Bible 
reading are synonymous. I am sending you a copy 
of The Fellowship of Prayer which has in it selected 
Bible readings for the Easter season. Additional 
copies may be ordered for your society. 


‘Yours in Christ, 


Britt STRAUSS, 
Chairman of Life Enrichment, 
Central Texas Presbytery. 





GROUP CONFERENCE of the Presbyterian 
A League of Central Mississippi Presbytery was 
noon and evening, February 10, 1933, with the presi- 
dent, James Alexander, of Canton, presiding. 

The churches in this. group are Canton, Carrollton, 
Blackmonton, Concord, Durant, Goodman, Hopewell, 
Pickens, Lexington, Sallis, Tchula, Teoc, Vaiden, and 
Winona. 

The theme of the Conference was “Evangelism.” 
The devotional was conducted by Miss Janet Hamlin, 
Tchula, followed by a roll call of the churches, and 
the appointment of a nominating committee. Rev. 
G. M. Smiley, Durant, then gave a splendid talk on 
“Kingdom Highways,” after which a delicious sup- 
per was served by the ladies of the Tchula church 
and which was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

An important feature of the conference was the 


held at Tchula, Mississippi, on Friday after- ~ 





Group Conference at Tchula, Mississippi 
By IVAN O. ALEXANDER 
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music. A thirty-minute song service was conducted 
by Rev. G. M. Smiley. Several special numbers were 
rendered by the young people of Durant and Tchula. 

Dr. R. D. Bedinger, pastor of the Fondren church, 
Jackson, gave a forceful address on ‘Conversational 
Evangelism.” At the close of this impressive message, 
while the congregation sat with head bowed, several 
young people indicated by the uplifted hand their 
acceptance of Dr. Bedinger’s challenge to engage in 
personal soul winning. 

The nominating committee reported, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, Miss Peggy Alsbury, Durant; vice-president, 
‘Miss Miriam Law, Canton; secretary, Miss Janet 
Hamlin, Tchula; adviser, Rev. G. M. Smiley, Durant. 

Notwithstanding the bad weather, there was a splen- 
did attendance of young people and we feel that God 
richly blessed the conference. 
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THE ADULT DIVISION AND MEN’S WORK 


J. E. PURCELL 








Preparing for Leadership Training 


group of churches in Lexington Presbytery, 

Monterey, Va., has provided us with the brief 
review of the books mentioned below. Upon his own 
initiative, he decided that he would like to begin read- 
in and studying in the field of adult psychology in 
order to prepare himself for teaching this unit in 
the Leadership Training Course. 

It is indeed an encouraging development. One of 
our greatest needs is for our pastors, with college and 
theological training as a foundation, to enter the field 
of Leadership Training and prepare themselves to 
teach the various courses. In the field of education 
today, both secular and Christian, the development of 
the adult has taken a leading place. Less has been 
done in this field. of education than any other. In the 
next few years we will witness a development which 
should mean great things for the Church. 


BOOKS ON ADULT PSYCHOLOGY 
By A. E. JoHNsoN 


Adult Learning: Thorndike. 

A book of rather full accounts of quite extensive 
tests that have been made in regard to the relative 
ability of adults and youths to learn. The actual re- 
sults of the tests are given and then these are evalu- 
ated and certain deductions are made from these. The 
general conclusions are that adults can learn almost 
as well as younger persons, and that while they do not, 
it is not because they cannot. So far as value is con- 
cerned, the book is of the nature of source material 
and is valuable as such. 

Adult Education: Hart. 

Probably this book should precede Thorndike’s book, 
Adult Learning, in point of view of reading and would 
better prepare one for the study as presented by 
Thorndike. A large part of the book is given to a 
study of the whole system of education, its aim, con- 
tent, and methods as in vogue in the past and present 
and probably the future. One of the most interesting 
and suggestive topics was the treatment of adult edu- 
cation as carried out in the adult schools in Denmark. 
Our author feels that this idea might be profitably im- 
ported, with modifications, to fit our circumstances. 
However, whatever is said about the idea, these schools 


Re A. E. JOHNSON, pastor of the Monterey 


have proven a great blessing in Denmark. The por- 
tions of this book relative to the subject of adult 
psychology were probably more helpful than those in 
Adult Learning, excepting the general conclusions of 
Thorndike. 

About Ourselves: Overstreet (Psychology for Nor- 
mal People). 

An interesting modern book. Divided into two 
parts: First: behavior that tends toward unreality, 
or evasive behavior. The kind that tends to revert 
to the infantile rather than face the apparent reality 
delays the facing of the issue. A series of shortcom- 
ings. Also the danger of becoming “‘fixed.” This last 
tendency faces many. This part was hardly true to 
title, for it is more the abnormal class among the 
normal. Part I, I felt, had little bearing upon the 
immediate study. 

Second: Toward reality. That kind of behavior 
that tends to face situations and move through them. 
Avoid becoming fixed. More definitely helpful, in the 
sense that it revealed the fact that a part of the task 
of education was to help even adults to move through 
to the realm of reality. Avoid fixation. Expand! A 
suggestion is made that parts, if not whole bodies, of 
curricula can be omitted in early years to be more 
profitably taken up later, since it has been shown 
that adults learn well, too. 

Pastoral Psychology: Stolz. 

A book just off the press endeavoring to give the 
psychological background to some of the work of 
the pastor. In so doing the author deals with very 
practical problems oftentimes. Or, should I say, 
deals in a practical way with many of the accepted 
phases of a pastor’s work. To this list he feels that 
modern life has added others; and I feel that the 
author’s chief interest is with these. He has some 
new food for thought. 

In the realm of adult education, one chapter only is 
particularly relevant, No. VI, “Can Adults be Re- 
constructed?” In general he bears out what has al- 
ready been given by the other authors. However, I 
was interested to note a short report on page 87 of 
the conference in 1929, of the World Association for 
Adult Education, held in Cambridge, England. I 
believe this was new material over the other books. 





RECEIPTS FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION FOR 
THE YEAR 1932-33 
Total receipts from churches and individuals: 


For the Year 1931-32 ............. 
For the Year 1932-33 ............. 


Decrease for the year ........ 


Se Se ee eee -, . .$62,378.75 
5 6 Gath BN Ws OSD Oe Sate 48,570.40 


5d dinlieia en Aid bbe WA Aw $13,808.35 


Our expenditures for Benevolent work exceeded receipts by $27,695.79. 
Our business department paid this deficit instead of holding it against 
next year’s receipts. 
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COUNTRY CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EXTENSION 


HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 








A Unique Church 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, Director Country Church Work 


REAM Memorial Church of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, is unique among the churches of the As- 
sembly. Rev. Frank C. Brown, D. D., the author 

of Lost, A Human Soul, has for many years been the 
pastor. The first particular in which Bream Me- 
morial Church is unique is that it is the only church 
in the Assembly which, for a period of eleven consecu- 
tive years, has received more than one hundred people 
on profession of faith each year. During the eleven 
years this church has received on profession of faith 
an average of 138.8 per year. The second is that it 
has more outpost Sunday schools than any other city 
church in the Assembly. 

We asked Dr. Brown to tell us about his work. He 
answered as follows: 


“Bream Memorial Church has for some years been 
deeply interested in congregational missions. By this 
I mean the maintenance and support of five missions 
within a radius of twelve miles from the city. We 
have had as many as six of the missions at one time, 
but one of these in the last few years has. become self- 
supporting, and is known as the Lydia Robson Pres- 
byterian Church. 

“These mission points of our church are Littlepage 
Chapel, McKinnon Chapel, Hobbs Chapel, Hilldale, 
and Sattes. The first three of these buildings (one of 
which is seen in the accompanying snapshot) have been 
erected by the members of Bream Church on land that 
has been donated by friends. Each is in a locality 
very largely unchurched and, therefore, greatly needed. 
Hilldale is a mission whose work is conducted in an 
old abandoned schoolhouse, and it derives its constit- 
uency from people who have no other church facilities 
within miles of them. Sattes is twelve miles from the 
city, but has regular Sunday-school services and one 
service during the week, all conducted in the one church 
building of that community. 

“These missions are all in charge of the mission 
pastor of Bream Church. The Rev. Payne Brown, of 
Statesville, North Carolina, is at present carrying on 
this work in a most efficient way. To assist him, 
between thirty and forty men, women, and young peo- 
ple of Bream go to these missions each Sunday to aid 
in carrying the gospel to the people assembled. The 
average attendance at all these schools for the months 
of this church year to date is 415. 

“The Men’s Brotherhood of our church is respon- 
sible for the missions, and five of our men act as 
superintendents. Evangelistic teams from this or- 
ganization assist the mission pastor in the conduct of 
regular Sunday and mid-week services in three of the 





McKinnon Chapel 
fields. However, our entire church is interested in 


the work that is done and their loyalty to it is very 
remarkable.” 


We said to Dr. Brown, “Give us your estimate of 
the blessings which come to members of your church 
who are engaged in these outpost enterprises.” 


He answered as follows: 

“Such missions afford splendid opportunities for 
service and training among the members of a large 
city church. Especially is this true of our young peo- 
ple who are planning to enter into Christian work. 
Our six young men who are at present studying for 
the ministry have served a certain apprenticeship in 
our missions. To my mind this is one of the best 
features of such a work.” 


We said, “Are these enterprises expensive to your 
’ 
church ?” 


Dr. Brown replied: 

“These missions are maintained financially by Bream 
Church. The salary of the mission pastor and the 
support and upkeep of the buildings, as well as the 
cost of running such missions, appear as a part of 
the annual budget of our church under the item of 
Congregational Missions. The cost is kept as low 
as possible and the people give willingly to such a 
work. The members of our church contribute their 
service and time enthusiastically. 

“One cannot estimate the good accomplished by 
such a work. Suffice it to say that thus the gospel of 
our Lord is brought into the hearts and homes of these 
people. Each year there are souls born into the King- 
dom, and many wrecked lives are reclaimed. We be- 
lieve that in such, missions we are helping to carry 
out the program of Christ when he said: ‘Ye shall 
be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judaea.’ Such work of congregational missions is a 
part of ‘all Judaea.’” 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 





Annual Conferences, Synod of Mississippi 
By R. L. LANDIS, Director Religious Education 


life in the Synod of Mississippi than the annual 

series of conferences conducted in five divisions 
or sections by the Department of Religious Education 
at Belhaven College. These are planned and ar- 
ranged to reach all departments of church life, through 
Conferences of Early Adolescents, Young People, Adult 
Bible Students, the Auxiliary School of Methods, Vaca- 
tion Church School Workers (in connection with this 
is a Laboratory School of Methods). 


CONFERENCE OF EARLY ADOLESCENTS 


This series opens annually with the Early Adolescent 
Conference, conducted during the early part of June, 
which offers to the young people of this group a most 
adequate program of Christian training and whole- 
some recreation carefully directed and supervised by 
the most efficient leaders. A number of the members 
of the original faculty and leaders of the very first In- 
termediate Conference conducted by the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church have been with the work from its very 
beginning and have made a long and careful study of 
the work and programs for young people of this group. 


T iets is no more outstanding feature of church 


YounGc PEOPLE’s CONFERENCE 


The regular Young People’s Conference is a vital 
factor in the life and the work of the young people of 
the Church, and is heartily supported by the rural 
churches as well as the larger city churches. The 
programs offered are carefully studied by the Con- 
ference Committee and are largely prepared almost a 
year in advance. Leading talent of the Church is 
brought annually to this group. They have the privi- 
lege of knowing in person and receiving instruction 
from some of the outstanding leaders of the entire 
Church. 


Group CouNSELORS’ CONFERENCE 


The Department will this year conduct a special con- 
ference for group counselors and group advisers of 
young people. This conference will be conducted 
during the Young People’s Conference and will admit 
group counselors and group advisers from the young 
people’s groups of the synod. Auxiliary secretaries of 
religious education will also be admitted to this con- 
ference. This is especially provided that those who 
have the responsibility of leadership with groups and 
leagues may be prepared for this special work. 


ADULT BIBLE CONFERENCE AND AUXILIARY 
SCHOOLS OF METHODS 
The Department conducts annually an Adult Bible 
and Christian Workers’ Conference. The Synodical 
School of Auxiliary Methods under the leadership of 
Mrs. J. M. Gibert, Synodical President, convenes at 
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Mr. R. L. Landis, Direc- 
tor of Religious Educa- 
tion in the. Synod of 


Mississippi 








the same time, and the two conferences are combined 
for Bible teaching and inspirational addresses. 

A Vacation Church School for the children of the 
campus and community is conducted as a laboratory 
school. There is also a special class for instructors 
in Vacation Church School Work. 


LEADERS AND INSTRUCTORS IN MISSISSIPPI 
CONFERENCES 


The Conference Committee and the Department of 
Religious Education feel that they have been especially 
fortunate for a number of years. in the talent secured 
for the conference faculties. 

Dr. J. B. Green, teacher of theology and ethics, 
Columbia Seminary, has for five or six years devoted 
two weeks each summer to the Mississippi Conference, 
giving one week of the time to the Young People’s 
Conference and one to the Adult Bible Conference. 
The Conference Committee has instructed the Con- 
ference Director “not to let Dr. Green get away.” 

In addition to Dr. Green, a number of the leading 
ministers of the Synod of Mississippi take part in the 
work of the conference. 

The conference was especially fortunate last year 
in having Dr. J. O. Reavis, Field Secretary of For- 
eign Missions, for a week with the young people. Dr. 
Reavis is an inspiration to any conference group and 
a spiritual power in any gathering of Christian people. 

A rare feature of the conference was the presence of 
Dr. Cornelius Van Til, of Westminster Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who gave one lecture each day on 
apolgetics and one Bible lecture. Dr. Van Til is a 
man of unusual ability and his work was most highly 
appreciated. Any conference is indeed fortunate to 
secure his services. It would be difficult to find a 
more magnetic speaker or one who makes a clearer 
and more attractive presentation of truth. 

The Department feels that it is especially fortunate 
this year to have for both the young people and the 


(Continued on page 285) 
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eS of Woman's Work of the 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
JANIE W. McGAUGHEY, Secretary and Editor 
MRS. SARAH LEE VINSON TIMMONS, Assistant Editor 
Henry Grady Building Atlanta, Ga. 


The Birthday Objective for 1933 


By REV. C. DARBY FULTON, D. D., Executive Secretary, 
Committee of Foreign Mi issions 

The Woman’s Auxiliary is to be congratulated on the splendid judg- 
ment shown in the selection of the Birthday Objective for 1933. It is 
doubtful whether in all the work of the Church a use could be found for 
this year’s birthday fund that would surpass in timeliness and in promise 
of future fruitage the objective that has been announced. 

The Birthday Offering for 1933 will provide a trust fund, the interest 
from which will be used annually to conduct conferences for the women 
and girls of our two great China Missions. Such conferences or institutes 
are to serve as training centers from which hundreds will go out as volun- 
tary workers in their churches and as personal witnesses for Christ. 

The type of work planned has passed the experimental stage. These 
Bible conferences have proved their great value, not only in China but 
notably in Korea where they account in large measure for the strong 
grounding of the Christians in Bible knowledge and in the essentials of 
faith, and their great activity in personal work. 

The immensity of our China responsibility is staggering. Thousands 
of villages within our assigned territory remain untouched. We can never 
hope to overtake this responsibility by “paid” workers, or through the per- 
sonal efforts of missionaries. It would bankrupt the Southern Presbyterian 
Church to attempt this. It is only by releasing a vast army of lay workers 
who will carry their testimony into all the multiple contacts of life that 
the thing can be done. This is precisely what these conferences will do 
more effectively than anything else. 

Think of the far-reaching effect of these meetings—several hundred 
women gathered together for two weeks, a month, or longer, studying the 
Bible, praying, singing, planning together, sharing a glorious fellowship, 
and then scattering all over the country, back to their native villages to 
share the inspiration of those days with hundreds of others, and to use 
their special training in a life of more active witnessing and service for 
Christ! What an expansive effect this will have on the testimony of the 
Church! 

Moreover, these witnesses will be members of the communities where 
they live. The testimony will come from the inside. Mothers and fathers 
will be approached by their own daughters, and Christ will come to them 
as One who has taken up his abode in their midst rather than as an oc- 
casional visitor from the outside. 

The whole Church in China will be strengthened by this movement. 
Family religion will be fostered, an impetus will be given to Sunday-school 
work, personal evangelism will spread, and a vast latent force of work- 
ers will be energized for larger service for the Master. 

The Executive Committee of Foreign Mission is grateful for the 
promise of this gift, and takes pleasure in expressing hearty approval and 
endorsement of the Birthday Objective for 1933. 


(NoTtE:—The terms, “Bible Institute,” “Bible Conference,” “Bible School,” and 
“Gospel School,” are used interchangeably in referring to the Birthday Objective.) 
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the women that publish the tidings are a great 

host.” “A king’s daughter, her clothing in- 
wrought with gold.” “A woman clothed with the sun.” 
What about the reality which reaches up to the great 
host of sun-clad Chinese King’s daughters? 

Said a young missionary to her.senior, ‘““We must 
get Bible Classes started for the country women in 
short-term schools.” Back came the discouraging re- 
ply, “More to do now than we can compass. Can’t 
get over the field. Impossible!” ‘Ten years later from 
the same senior: “What a blessing that young woman’s 
grit has proved! I’m glad she held on and hammered 
away, for today the most telling part of our coun- 
try women’s work is these Bible Schools.” 

We have been eating, drinking, sleeping, breathing 
Woman’s Conferences here in Kiangyin for days. All 
over our country field, too, Bible Institutes or Con- 
ferences are coming into their own blessed, indispen- 
sable place, being stressed as never before. They came 
and they came to our Kiangyin Conference until the 
three hundred mark was about reached, and the whole 
Mission compound oozed country women at every pore. 
The Conference was the boomingest ever, and every- 
body smiled. 

November 9 of the Conference week was my birth- 
day, and what a party it was! Absolutely unique! 
For four hours four of us wrapped packages, which 
were stacked neatly in layers in large baskets. A sheet 
of newspaper was the color scheme! Each package 
contained a small orange, two kinds of candy, peanuts, 
one thin cake with sesame seed on it, another with 
sugar. The house was thrown open, even to the kitchen, 
and in came the guests by tens, scores, fifties, hun- 
dreds, until my hostess heart stood still for question- 
ing, “Are there not a thousand of them and will the 
package supply even begin to meet the woman de- 
mand?” One comfort was that the idea of tea had 
been foregone for cups of steaming hot water; and 
in the kitchen the kettles sang, while already fifty-four 
cups smoked away on the study table. 

The women screwed themselves in and out. from 
one room to another, being so thick that it was im- 
possible to play with them and for them, as in former 


[te is the ideal: “The Lord giveth the word; 


“The Women that Publish the Tidings” 


By MRS. ANDREW ALLISON 


years when standing room was available. Victor records 
had been carefully selected, not for sweetness, nor for 
length, but for loudness. What could be heard above 
the din of voices? They saw the kitchen stove in ac- 
tion, a big show in itself; the children sought dili- 
gently the man inside the Victor; the pictures on the 
wall, the grate where fire was wont to be made, the 
gimcracks that for us had ceased to be, the mattress 
on the bed, the chair that rocked—these were their 
entertainment. 

“But where’s the party?” as a lad said when he 
saw no cake and candy. Out in the garden, by the 
exit gate, stand six or eight Bible women and preach- 
ers’ wives to dispense the delectable viands, emptying 
one of the big heavily-laden baskets and reaching for 
another. The thought of trays passing in and out 
among so many had long ago been discarded. And 
anyway, one year the women were overheard saying, 
“It’s ever so much nicer when things are packaged; 
then it is easy to take them home.” So it was partly 
out of respect for their wishes that we resorted to 
packages. 

Said a neighbor, “They chattered like magpies at 
your house yesterday.” A success? Evidently so 
for them; and as for me, let me testify to the happiest 
birthday party of my whole life. 

“What are you teaching your class this year?” 

“Revelation.” 

“You are a brave woman.” 


Perhaps it did require a good deal of courage; but 
these thirty-one women of my class could read, every 
one of them; and the promise, “Blessed is he that 
readeth,” was verified to us, and from actual testing 
again proved true. 


This class is the cream of the Conference. Teachers 
of other classes might argue the point with me, but 
the fact remains that these are key women—eleven of 
them are wives of preachers, five more are Bible women, 
and the others are, in intelligence and ability to take 
in for assimilation, above the average. They are 
women who can publish The Word, and the multipli- 
cation table is to be considered. Don’t you dear folks 
think for a minute that you have a monopoly on thrills! 





One of Many 


By MARY LEE SLOAN 


OME years ago Mrs. Frank Brown opened a 
school in Suchowfu for country women who had 
had no chance to study. That school has grown 

from year to year, until we had our record enrollment 
last term—about fifty women and girls. The school 
runs for two months in the fall, and again in the 
spring for two months. The time is chosen when there 
is little to do on the farms, otherwise the women would 
be too busy to come in to school. 
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The school opened this fall on October 21, with a 
very small number, but gradually the women have 
finished getting in their crops, and making their win- 
ter clothes, and we started off our second month yester- 
day with fifty-nine on the roll. There are about thirty 
living in the school, who are always there for classes, 
but the day pupils who live here in Suchowfu are very 
irregular in attendance. The age limit for girls is twelve 
years, but this year so many nice little girls came. 
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Woman’s Bible School, Suchowfu, Ku, China, including 
the children. Mrs. Liu, head teacher, standing extreme 
left. The picture was taken in front of the school 


and were so anxious to study, that we employed a 
teacher just for them. She teaches them three hours 
every morning. 

Each day begins with a half hour chapel service, 
led by some member of the faculty, or some one from 
the outside, when possible to get them. Then the 
student body breaks up into classes, the Beginners 
starting the day with writing, the Third Year class 
with Old Testament History, and the Second Year 
with “Family Worship”—a series of lessons each giv- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 









May, 1933 


ing a Scripture reading, a hymn, and a prayer. Dur- 
ing the day there are also classes in “Short Steps to 
Great Truths,” I, II, III, by Dr. Frank Price; the Life 
of Christ, taught by pictures for the Beginners; “Pil- 
grim’s Progress”; Arithmetic; Singing; and The Gos- 
pels. The most advanced pupils are studying Exodus. 
Hygiene is taught once a week. ‘They also have a 
half hour of Physical Training, which they enjoy very 
much. 

We have on the faculty four Bible women who are 
paid teachers, and there are several voluntary teachers 
among the missionary women, and the wife of one of 
our Chinese doctors teaches “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Our 
head teacher gets less than $4 U. S. currency per month, 
and the others get about half that much! They are 
on the job from 8:30 A. M. to4 P. M. Two of them 
are really on the job all the time, for they manage 
everything in the school. 

The women are having a great deal of fun going 
to school, and are getting real joy studying. We hope 
they will go back to their homes with an earnest de- 
sire to pass on to others what they have learned, and 
win souls for the Lord. 

Our little school here at Suchowfu is just one of 
the many such schools, throughout our Mission, that the 
friends back home will be helping to run next year 
with their Birthday Offering. 





An Opportunity to Train Light-Bearers in 
China 


By MARY McCOWN 


EXT week we are starting our four-months period 
N of Bible Study for a group of women in this 

field. We expect to have twenty-five or thirty 
women attending this year, which is quite an increase 
over last year, our beginning. Most of these come 
from surrounding towns and villages, some forty miles 
or more away, but some who live here will come as 
day pupils. They need this teaching so much, and 
how eager some of them are to get it! The women 
in the school must buy their own fuel and food and 
prepare their meals. We had an empty building which 
we could use, so the school has cost the Mission very 
little. We feel that this is a great opportunity for 
training some of the women from the country villages 
to go back and teach the Word of God to their own 
people. 

If you could know these women you would realize 
that there is much of interest and pathos in their lives. 
One young woman, who studied and served as matron 
in the school, lost her husband a few years ago. He 
left home for a trip and has never been heard from. 
She has no children. In her distress she was planning 
to become a Buddhist nun. About that time she heard 
the gospel and soon accepted Christ as her Saviour, 
and has developed into a lovely Christian character. 


Last term we had one old woman, a dear old Chris- 
tian, who was just beginning to learn to read. It was 
very hard for her, but she was eager to stay and try 
to learn. She was so poor that she was pitifully clad 
for the winter months and had very little bedding. 
Her food supply, brought from home, ran very low— 
she had left only a basket of cornmeal which could 
not last much longer, and she had no money to buy 
more. Some one of her family came with a wheel- 
barrow to take her home to her country village, but 
she refused to go, and was left for a week or so longer. 
Then they came back for her. She still insisted that 
even if she starved she would not go. This time we 
persuaded her to go, for she was penniless, and it 
seemed impossible for her to learn to read the Chinese 
characters—her mind just couldn’t hold on to them. 
I told her if Jesus wanted her to study he would make 
it possible and open up a way. After three or four 
weeks’ absence she appeared again with one dollar in 
hand for expenses for the remaining month of the term. 
She had kept on working on her little book of gospel 
truths while at home, and had memorized quite a bit. 
Of course we let her stay, and someone helped her a 
little financially. I hear that she is coming again 
this year. Bless her heart! Pray for her. ‘The per- 
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severance of some of the women in struggling to learn 
these Chinese characters, even in old age, often amazes 

e. 
n The youngest woman who came to the school last 
year was a young widow, just twenty-one. Over a 
year ago her husband was killed by the bandits. She 
was left destitute, and had no near relatives to whom 
she could go, except an aunt who is a Buddhist nun 
with shaved head and nun’s dress. Some of our Chi- 
nese Bible women came across the young woman, found 
her to be a bright girl who listened eagerly to the 
gospel story, and encouraged her to come to this Bible 
School and study. The aunt has helped to support 
her here, although she can give her only a mere pit- 
tance. What would the old priests say if they knew 
the nun was helping to support her niece in a Bible 
School? I am keeping the girl here this spring and 
giving her work to do—washing, sewing, etc., so she 
will not go back to evil surroundings, for she is so 
young. They had planned to make her a nun as a 
means of livelihood. In a heathen land that means 
all sorts of idolatrous and evil practices. I think the 
aunt would like to forsake Buddhism. She attends 
Christian services, but must wear her Buddhist garb 
all the time. She came in here a time or two to see 
the girl, and told us she was sent to the temple when 
she was just a child and did not understand. She 
realizes now that the idols are powerless, but feels 
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that she has no way to break with Buddhism as she 
has no place to go and no other means of a livelihood. 
In China it is not easy for a woman to go out and 
find work to support herself. Pray for her and for the 
young widow, too. The girl is promising—bright, 
obedient, and seems willing to work. 


Just a few words about another who came last year 
for a short while—one who could not afford to stay 
long. She was over sixty years of age and walked! 
about twenty-four miles on her poor old bound feet to 
get here. She brought with her just some dry bread 
to eat during the ten days of special services held at 
the beginning of the Bible Study term. How many 
in America would do it? Another woman from a 
distant place happened to be in this city for a short 
time. She was preparing to return to her home when 
she heard that Bible classes were about to open. Her 
family had sent her money enough to buy cloth for a 
new garment for herself—the one she was wearing was 
in rags. She decided to do without the garment, thus 
making it possible for her to stay during the ten days 
and use the money for her food. I am sure those 
days were a blessing to her. 


Your Birthday Offering will go a long way in mak- 
ing it possible to continue and enlarge work like this, 
for funds are being cut off from other sources. Please 
add to your gifts both faith and prayer. 





The Auxiliary Calendar for May 


AUXILIARY BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Birthday Objective: Bible Institutes for Women and 
Girls of China 


The Birthday Pageant, ‘The Path to Peace,” pre- 
pared by Miss Lucile DuBose, has been sent to each 
auxiliary president with the suggestion that it be used 
in presenting the Birthday Objective at the May 
auxiliary meeting. Extra copies of the pageant can 
be secured for the price of 2 cents each. 

The Chinese Tea Party—Plans for a real Chinese 
tea party have been prepared for the auxiliaries by 
Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, who visited our.China Mis- 
sions several years ago when she was Superintendent 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. This novel feature of 
the Birthday Party observance will appeal to each 
and every auxiliary member. According to plans made, 
“The Honorable Elder” will be there in state to wel- 
come “our exalted and mighty guests to our un- 
worthy party” held in this “unlovely dwelling place.” 
The “wandering candy vender” will be present also, 
carrying his attractive wares on a tray suspended from 
his neck. The plans contain many other interesting 
surprises. Copy of plans for the party has been sent 
to each auxiliary president. Additional copies are 2 
cents each. 

For this happy occasion, which celebrates the twenty- 
first anniversary of our organization, every auxiliary 


Helen Dzang, 
Heroine in the 
Birthday pageant, 
“The Path to 
Peace,” is on the 
right. Miss Dzang 
is @ most remark- 
able woman and an 
outstanding Chris- 
tian. She gave up 
a lucrative position 
in a Chinese college 
in order to teach 
in our Bible School, 
where she received 
only a small salary. 
Mrs. W. C. McLauch- 
lin, our missionary 
at. Haichow, stands 
between these two 
splendid Chinese 
teachers 








member will want to be present. For eleven years 
the auxiliary has observed its Birthday by making a 
gift which would benefit women and girls, the gift 
going to the homeland and the foreign fields in alter- 
nate years. Every woman is asked to bring to the 
party a penny for each year of her age, or even better, 
to bring along a shiny silver dollar or a crisp new 
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dollar ‘bill or more. The Birthday Offering to China 
marks the close of the cycle of gifts to our six foreign 
mission fields, past gifts having been made to Japan, 
Brazil, Korea, Mexico, and Africa. China, with her 
eighteen million people, is our largest mission field, 
and so presents our greatest challenge to liberal gifts. 
Chinese Wall Charts—A set of three Chinese wall 
charts, sent directly from China for this meeting, will 
give the needed “atmosphere” and may be secured 
from the Committee on Woman’s Work for 25 cents. 
A sheet giving translation of the Chinese characters 
on the posters is sent with each set. 
Souvenirs—aAttractive little mottoes in Chinese de- 
sign and carrying a Bible verse, written in both Chi- 
nese and English, have been secured from China for 
use as souvenirs at the “tea.” They come in assorted 
colors—red, green, yellow, blue, and orange—and are 
priced at only 35 cents per 100. The guests will ap- 
preciate the souvenirs, which make lovely book-marks 
and are suitable even to be mounted and framed. 
Invitation Cards—The invitation cards are the most 
° attractive yet prepared for our Birthday Party. The 
hand-drawn sketch used on the card is the gift of a 
talented Chairman of one of our Business Woman’s 
Circles. The cards are 50 cents per 100. 
Additional copies of the material in full, including 
the devotional, may be secured from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work for 10. cents. 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 
Topic: “Light-Bearers in China” 


The articles in the March, April, and May issues 
of “The Survey” give more than sufficient material 
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for building a program on this topic. 
the article, “Light-Bearers in China,” in the Foreign 
Mission section of this issue for pictures of some of 


See especially 


the “Light-Bearers.” Your gift to the Birthday Ob- 
jective will help increase their number in this land 
where his Light is so sorely needed. The May Circle 
program literature prepared by the Committee on 
Woman’s Work will include leaflets on the work and 
a mimeographed sheet of suggestions. The price is 
10 cents. Order from Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Survey Reading Contest Articles— 
THE BIRTHDAY OBJECTIVE FOR 1933 
By Rev. C. Darsy Ferton, D. D. 


THE WOMEN THAT PUBLISH THE 
TIDINGS 
By Mrs. ANDREW ALLISON 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO TRAIN LIGHT- 
BEARERS IN CHINA 
By Mary W. McCown 
ONE OF MANY 
By Mary LEE SLOAN 


LIGHT-BEARERS IN CHINA 
By Mrs. C. H. PATTERSON 


















Place 


ALABAMA, Montevallo 
Alabama College for Girls 


Date 













































ARKANSAS, Mt. Nebo July 20-27 
(Near Dardanelle) 

LOUSIANA, Clinton June 10-17 

Silliman College 

MISSOURI, Fulton June 8-15 
Westminster College 

{ MISSISSIPPI, Jackson June 16-23 

Belhaven College 

TENNESSEE, Memphis June 15-22 
Southwestern University 

TEXAS, Kerrville Aug. 8-16 





Westminster Encampment 
VIRGINIA, Massanetta Springs 









WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg June 7-14 














Synodical Auxiliary Training Schools-1933 


July 26-Aug. 2 


July 25-Aug. 1 


Leader 


Mrs. B. H. Cooper, 
938 Linwood Road, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. Lutie B. Montgomery, 
421 W. Sth, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Mrs. Thos. S. Shaw, 
1016 Leontine St., New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. H. A. Murphy, 
3167 Alfred, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. J. M. Gibert, 
Shaw, Miss. 
Mrs. Frank Gray, 
Franklin, Tenn. 
Mrs. Geo. A. Sprague, 
319 E. 12th St., Dallas, Texas 
Mrs. Alexander Maitland, 
2629 Kensington Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. W. H. Level, 
Oak’ Hill, W. Va. 








The Montreat 


Auxiliary Training School 
July 5-13, 1933 


OF INTEREST—OUR PLANS! 
Credit Classes in: 
Bible, Mission Study, Auxiliary Methods, 
Personal Evangelism, Christian Home, 
Parliamentary Law. 
Forum Hours: 
Mission Study, Auxiliary Methods. 
Platform Bible Hour—Rev. S. M. Glasgow, D. D. 
Conferences for Business Women. 
Round Table Discussions. 
Inspirational Addresses. 
A Musical Evening. 
Social Fellowship. 
OF HELP—IF YOU COME AND ENJOY IT! 
From all points in Southeastern territory, special rail- 


road rates of one and one-ninth fares for the round 
trip will be on sale daily from May 15 to September 
1, 1933, within a limit of seventy-five days. It is 
also hoped that railroads west of the Mississippi will 
offer similar reductions. This arrangement will en- 
able Synodical Presidents, Presbyterial Presidents, and 
delegates to the Auxiliary Training School to take 
advantage of the reduced rates all through the Con- 
ference season. 

Hotel reservations should be made promptly. For 
full information regarding hotel rates, write Mr. A. R. 
Bauman, Montreat, N. C. Detailed program of the 
Auxiliary Training School will be available in June 
from the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Conferences for Negro Women 


Place 
TENNESSEE, Knoxville 


Date 
June 3-10 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock, 
Philander Smith College 
ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa 
Stillman Institute 
GEORGIA, Atlanta 
Spelman College 
KENTUCKY, Lincoln Ridge 
Lincoln Institute 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson 
Jackson College 
NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem 
Teachers’ College 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia 
Benedict College 
TEXAS, Prairie View 
Prairie View State School 


June 24-29 


May 13-19 
June 10-17 


June 10-146 


June 9-16 
June 5-11 
June 1-8 


May 6-12 


Leader 


Mrs. Jno. L. Callaway, 

‘Route No 7, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mrs. J. W. Parse, 

Batesville, Ark. 
Mrs. T. M. Glenn, 

4736 7th Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs, F. W. Schanck, 

1431 Lanier Place, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs.. J. D. Hawes, 

1009 Everett Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. W. W. Epperson, 

951 E. Fortification St., Jackson, Miss. 
Mrs. E. F. Reid, 

Lenoir, N. C. 
Mrs. Mason L. Carroll, 

York, S. C. 
Mrs. Geo. A. Sprague, 

319 E. 12th St., Dallas, Texas 





(Continued from page 279) 


adults, Dr. J. B. Green. The Conference Committee is 
delighted to have the privilege of the coming of Dr. 
J. Gresham Machen, of Philadelphia, for the Adult 
Bible Conference for two lectures each day. 

Dr. Machen is a man of international fame, having 
conducted quite a number of Bible Conferences in 
Europe. Dr. Machen has been classed in leading edi- 
torials of Europe as the world’s outstanding leader of 
Christian faith. 

The Committee is not sparing means in giving this 
year to the Synod of Mississippi that which will not 
be surpassed anywhere. Every effort has been made 
to reduce the expense for this conference to the very 
minimum that it may be possible for all ministers, 
church leaders, and others interested in the work of 


the Church to receive the very best advantages of in- 
struction and inspiration that may be offered for re- 
ligious teaching and doctrine anywhere. 

The dates of the conferences for 1933 are: Inter- 
mediates or Early Adolescents, June 2-9; Young Peo- 
ple and Young People’s Leaders’ Conference, June 9- 
16; Adult Bible Conference, Auxiliary School of Meth- 
ods, and Vacation Church School, June 16-23. 


PRESBYTERIAN RALLY 


A special Presbyterian Rally in which the confer- 
ence will unite with the Presbyterian churches of the 
city and with others near enough to take part will 
be conducted at 8:00 p. m., Sunday, June 18, in one 
of the auditoriums of the city of Jackson. 
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ONE SYNODICAL SECRET'ARY OF S. & P. HOME 
MISSIONS has prepared for each of her local Secretaries 
a.most useful loose-leaf notebook. It.:.contains a map 
of the synod, showing its work and the. boundaries. of 
the presbyteries; a map of each presbytery; a brief 
summary of the Home Mission work of the synod and 
presbyteries; a list of the educational institutions and 
some ways the Auxiliaries can be helpful to, them— 
especially to the orphanage. Service suggestions for 
each month of the year are made, and many blank 
pages are left for record of work done. Don’t you think 
many secretaries of S. & P. will find this handy and 
complete information stimulating to effective work? 
Helps given in such a book would be a splendid basis 
for the auxiliary program in July, when S. & P. Home 
Missions is to be studied. 

* 
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AN IDEA FOR SECRETARIES OF LITERATURE. 
Appoint a representative in each circle and ask the 
chairman to give her an opportunity at each circle meet- 
ing to comment on new réading matter, especially that 
in Church papers. This should be done in a short and 
happy manner. 



































* * ok 

TAKING A JOURNEY. A good way for an officer to 
present the work of the Church to a small group: 

1. Arrange chairs in twos. 

2. All must be occupied—no one sitting alone. 

3. Officer acting as conductor explains that the trip 
is a free one on one condition—every one talk to her 
companion. 

4. Secretary blows whistle, calls station and all on 
left move forward one seat, the one on front seat going 
to the back. 

5. Keep doing this until all are in their original seat. 










































































quainted. 

7. The last station is the point of destination. 

8. Some of the places to be visited: Nashville, For- 
eign Missions; Atlanta, Woman’s Auxiliary and Home 
Missions; Oklahoma, work among Indians at O. P. C.; 
Stuart Robinson and Highland, mountain work; Mon- 
treat; Orphanages; Church Schools; Foreign Fields and 
other places connected with Church work. 

* * * ‘ 

BUSINESS WOMEN ENTERTAIN FOR MEMBERS 
OVER SEVENTY. “Several days before Christmas, one 
of the gifted members of our Business Woman’s Circle 
wrote most attractive invitations to a party, and we 
sent them to twenty-six ladies seventy years of age and 
over. The date of the party was December 27. Four- 
teen of them came, although the weather was bad. They 
tanged' in age from seventy-two to eighty-eight. We 
‘asked them’ to bring: their baby pictures, and we had 
much fun with.them trying to guess who each picture 




























6. A splendid way to break the ice and to get ac-” 
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The Quxiligry lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


was. After that, one of our members who is especially 
gifted in story-telling’sat on a little stool by the open 
fire and told a most. interesting Christmas story—one 
by Mildred Welch. The guests then sang several old 
songs, and then we had them seated around the table 
for supper. Just before they left we asked them to 
go in and see the Christmas tree, and: a little red tarle- 
ton bag with home-made mints in it was given to each 
one ‘as she left the tree.” The party was held in the 
home of the chairman of the circle, who writes: “It 
was a real benediction to our home.” Summer weather 
makes that season a better time for this type of party. 
x ok * 

FELLOWSHIP MEETINGS. A District Chairman 
writes that she had the presidents of the eight auxili- 
aries in her group meet at her home for luncheon on 
June 15, that they might make definite plans to pre- 
vent a lag in the work during the summer. They de- 
cided to divide the group in half for two Fellowship 
meetings in July, having four of the auxiliaries meet 
the third Monday in July and the other four the fourth 
Monday in July, using the same program at both 
meetings. Each meeting lasted an hour and. a half, 
beginning at three o’clock. 

* * * 


THE SECRETARIES OF THE CAUSES in one aux- 
iliary by short debates (five or ten minutes) presented 
their work in a most effective way. At one auxiliary 
meeting the Secretary of Home Missions and the Secre- 
tary of Foreign Missions debated which was the most 
important work. Another debate was about the phases 
of Home Mission work and was between the Secretary 
of Assembly’s Home Missions and the Secretary of S. &. 
P. Home Missions. Then a most interesting debate 
was between the Secretary of Religious Education and 
Secretary of Christian Education, which cleared up the 
difference which confuses many of our members. This 
made a happy change in the way the secretaries had 
usually presented their Causes. Of course, all Causes 
of our Church are of equal importance, but, to debate 
a question, it is necessary for the Secretary to give 
information in a live and interesting way, which will 
mean hard work but informed officers. 


Give Me Wide Walls 





“Give me, wide walls to build my house of Life— 


The North shall be of Love, against the winds of 
fate; 

The South of Tolerance, that I may outreach hate; 
The East of Faith, that rises clear and new each day; 
The West of Hope, that e’en dies a glorious way. 
The threshhold ‘neath my feet shall be Humility, 
The roof—the very sky itself—Infinity. 

Give me wide walls to build my house of Life.” 


.—Author Unknown. 
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HOME MISSIONS 


REV. P. D. MILLER, Editor 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Home Mission Salute 
To the Synod of Texas 


Dedicated to Those Who Work and to Those Who Give 


The Home Mission salute this month goes to the Synod of Texas, comprised of the ten 
presbyteries of Brazos, Brownwood, Central Texas, Dallas, Eastern Texas, El Paso, Fort Worth, 
Paris, Western Texas and Texas-Mexican. (The Mexican work was given a full section in our 
September, 1932, issue and hence is not included at this time.) 

Numerically, the Synod of Texas ranks third among the seventeen synods of the General As- 
sembly with a membership of 51,540. 

Geographically, the state of Texas must always be described in superlatives. This great em- 
pire of the Southwest with its varieties of climates, soils, products, and populations measures 825 
miles from east to west and 740 miles from north to south. Texas is four times the size ofall 
the New England states combined and is seven times as large as Ohio. It is a state not only of 
vast dimensions, but also of boundless riches. Cotton, wheat, cattle, oil, fruits, and vegetables 
all excel here. 

In the matter of population Texas is cosmopolitan. Her settlers have come from every older 
state in the union, and today she boasts of 5,821,272 inhabitants, including some Indians and at 
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least a half million Mexicans. Here are enough unmet Home Mission needs to challenge the best @7 


in all the Christian people of that state. The material that follows will indicate something of 
how that challenge is being met. We are indebted to Rev. B. K. Tenny, D. D., Secretary of the 
Synod, for collecting these articles, and we record also our gratitude to those who so graciously 
prepared them. 

Writing for the entire Home Mission family of the General Assembly, we salute our brethren 
in the Synod of Texas and pray the blessing of Almighty God upon the great work committed to 
their hands. 


The Synod of Texas— 
A Child of Home Missions 


By REV. WILLIAM A. McLEOD, D. D., Moderator of the Synod of Texas 


OME MISSIONS produce Home Missions. This ecclesiastical grandmother. Some years ago, when an 
is our history. The present day Home Mis- invitation to enter into organic union with the great 





sion enterprise in this synod is a legitimate 
child, tracing its ancestry back through the Home Mis- 
sion activities of the older synods, particularly Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, to the still older Home Mis- 
sions of the Synod of the Carolinas, and beyond that 
to Virginia and New York. Truly a noble lineage, 
and one blessed: with much real Christian nobility! 
It seldom occurs to us Southern Presbyterians of 
the Synod of Texas that New York Presbytery is our 
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Presbyterian Church U. S. A. was extended to our 
body, many objected strenuously to accepting it, giving 
as their chief reason, that the invitation was sponsored 
by “New York Presbytery, ” just then in the midst of 
one of its many upstirs. But a little moré familiarity 
on the part of these objectors with our’church “family 
tree” would have shown this sponsorship to have been 
quite natural. “Can a mother forget her child?” A 
better reason for objecting would have been to the 
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likelihood, each having developed peculiarities of her 
own, that life under the same roof might not be pleas- 
ant, and maybe not even peaceful. The progress of 
the Presbyterians from the Bronx to Brownsville has 
been a succession of Home Missions. 


The Synod of the Carolinas, embracing at the time 
of its formation all the territory south of Virginia, 
early became deeply interested in Ilome Missions, and 
found a field to realize this interest in a great section 
of the present state of Tennessee, then called, “The 
Cumberland”; and another section, down in old Mis- 
sissippi territory, in what these fathers of our church 
called “The Natches Country.” Their interest was 
timely, for both these regions were rapidly filling up 
with streams of people, among them a vast host of 
Carolina Presbyterians. This synod sent one of its 
very ablest members to see the ““Natches Country,” Dr. 
James Hall, an old Revolutionary veteran, through 
whose influence younger ministers were induced to go 
to those parts to preach the gospel of grace. Among 
these younger men, indeed the very first Presbyterian 
preacher to settle in the Southwest, was the Rev. James 
Smylie, the man who afterwards wrote a treatise on 
slavery that was to become the Presbyterian doctrine 
on that subject till slavery ended. About the same 
time another noted Home Missionary, the Rev. Duncan 
Brown, went over into Tennessee. 


Now, in time, from these Home Mission activities 
in Tennessee and Mississippi, particularly the latter, 
came the Presbyterian pioneers into Texas. Rev. Peter 
Hunter Fullinwider came over from Mississippi while 
Texas was still under Mexico and Protestant mission 
work was under the ban of the law. Reference has 
been made to Dr. Hall’s missionary tour to the 
“Natches Country.” This may account for the fact 
that a nephew of his, the Rev. Hugh Wilson, native 
of Iredell County, North Carolina, decided to go to 
this same “Natches Country” as a missionary to the 
Indians, and later, whem Texas was opened to the 
gospel, to come over into the Lone Star Republic, where 
he organized the first Presbyterian church in the Re- 
public at San Augustine, June, 1838. He organized 
the second church at Prospect, in Washington County, 
soon after, and many others before his work was done. 
Dr. Wilson’s descendants are with us still, the salt of 
the earth. Five men of them are at the present day 
Presbyterian preachers in our synod; one of them is a 
‘ minister’s wife, and one a member of the faculty of 
one of our mission schools for Mexicans. The Smylies, 
relatives of Rev. James Smylie, became the nucleus 
of the first Presbyterian church organized in Missis- 
sippi. In time a nephew, also James Smylie, came 
to Texas and served nobly in our Home Mission fields. 
His offspring are still here carrying on the work of 
their fathers. 


As a result of Rev. Duncan Brown’s work in Ten- 
nessee, a young man, one James Norman Smith, a 
teacher of President Jas. K. Polk, was brought to 
Christ, became a member of the Presbyterian Church 
and was made a ruling elder. Smith, who was con- 
nected by blood with some of the finest families in 
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North Carolina, came to Texas in 1840, a victim of 
the great financial depression that came upon the coun- 
try at that time. Here he took part in, and was largely 
responsible for, the organization of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Victoria, Texas, in what is now and 
for years has been one of our greatest Home Mission 
Presbyteries. Mr. Smith was the only male member 
of that church and was made a ruling elder, though 
he lived thirty miles from the church. This was then, 
and long continued to be, a Home Mission church. 
Yet this little Home Mission church was the beginning 
of a great presbytery. 

From the Home Mission Synod of Mississippi came 
Fullinwider and Wilson, but after them came one more 
renowned than. all. This was the illustrious pastor- 
evangelist, Dr. Daniel Baker,’ whose praise even then 
was in all the churches. Dr. Baker’s work in Texas 
was truly of a Home Mission nature, whether he was 
holding great evangelistic meetings, organizing a col- 
lege, or exploring what in our day has become an 
outstanding example of Home Mission triumph, the 
“Lower Rio Grande Valley.” Dr. Baker was perhaps 
the first Protestant preacher who ever saw that great 
region when he paid it a visit in 1850. 

Presbyterianism in Texas took definite form when 
the first presbytery, Brazos, was organized in 1840. 
Three ministers: Allen, McCullough, and Wilson, with 
a ruling elder, John McFarland, were the charter mem- 
bers of this body. Every man of them was a Home 
‘Missionary. 

This little band debated long whether to attach their 
new organization to the Synod of Mississippi, which 
was the thing the supporters of the work in the older 
“states” expected them to do, or whether to form an 
independent body, seeing they were now in an inde- 
pendent nation. They chose to do this latter and 
formed an independent body. This action, viewed in 
the light of subsequent events, seems to have been un- 
wise, because it cut them off from their source of re- 
inforcement and support at the time of all times when 
they needed them most. There followed some four or 
five years of bickering and misunderstanding that was 
extremely hurtful, and it was not until Texas had as- 
sumed statehood that Brazos Presbytery became an in- 
tegral part of the “Old School” Presbyterian Church 
of the United States, by adhering to the Synod of 
Mississippi. The result of this attachment was in- 
stantly apparent, and this great Texas Home Mission 
field began to show fruits of the efforts to cultivate it. 

In this policy our Cumberland Presbyterian brethren 
showed better judgment than we did, because, under 
exactly the same conditions that confronted us, they 
shunned the lure of independence, and from the start 
organized their Home Mission work as part of their 
denomination in the older states. The result was that 
in those fateful years, while we were debating among 
ourselves, they received undivided support, and far 
outstripped us in mission work. This, among other 
things, shows how dependent our Texas work was, and 
has ever been, on the help of our brethren in the older 
parts of our Church. 
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The first report made by Brazos, then including the 
entire state of Texas, was made to the General Assem- 
bly in 1847, and shows the following: Ministers 10, 
churches 12, membership 279. 

This was a group smaller in numbers than “Gideon’s 
Band,” yet they were talking confidently about found- 
ing a college. Present-day experts tell us it takes a 
constituency of at least sixty thousand to support a 
modern first-class college. But two years after the 
above report, when the number of members could not 
have been greatly augmented, these Texas fathers 
launched old Austin College, which was to carry on 
unti! this good day, often, it is true, “faint but still 
pursuing.” Dr. Daniel Baker was the leader in found- 
ing the college, and in securing funds for its beginning. 
He traveled and held meetings over half of our Church 
territory. That experience alone would fill a volume. 
It was while seeking to get help from the state legis- 
lature, a policy that Presbyterians now do not gen- 
erally endorse, that he passed to his heavenly reward, 
at the home of his son in 1857. 

In 1851 the proper steps having been taken there- 
for, the old Presbytery of Brazos was divided, and 
two new bodies created, Eastern and Western Texas 
Presbyteries. ‘Then these three, the same year, were 
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formed into the Synod of Texas, which through the 
years has continued to carry on, mostly as a Home 
Mission territory. The 19 ministers of 1847 have 
grown to 289; the number of churches from 12 to 384; 
membership from 279 to 51,540, surpassed by only 
two other synods. The great San Antonio Church 
has grown from 7 members then to over 2,600. Hous- 
ton has grown from 55 members then to 1,655. Dallas, 
that was even then a mission point ,has grown to a 
membership of 2,650. And besides all this, each one 
of these churches has given off vigorous colonies that 
in some instances rival the parent body in numbers. 
And yet, every one of these great churches began as 
a Home Mission point, and was made possible because 
somebody was a believer in the efficacy of Home Mis- 
sions. 

In time other presbyteries were formed, about which 
others will write, but the story that all have in com- 
mon is the story of mission points growing into units 
that in turn send out others. Home Missions from 
the older states to the newer states; Home Missions 
from the older parts to the newer parts of the same 
state—by this plan that part of the Master’s Kingdom 
for which we are responsible has made its advance. 

Cuero, Texas. 





T WAS more than ninety years ago that Brazos 
Presbytery came into existence. We all look back 
with pride to the glorious history that the early 
Presbyterians of Texas handed down to this genera- 
tion. Today the presbytery covers about twenty-four 
counties in the southeast part of Texas, the commer- 
cial center of which is the city of Houston. It is a 
thickly settled section of country, statistics showing 
greater population per square mile in Brazos than in 
any other presbytery in Texas. Agriculture is the chief 
occupation. Most of the country is given over to the 
raising of cotton, but in the Gulf-coast counties rice 
is grown on a large scale, and there is quite a bit of 
ranching in the western portion. Many other resources 
contribute to the wealth of this territory, including 
rich sulphur deposits and oil fields. 

This has always been Home Mission territory and 
the work of development is still carried on under direc- 
tion of the Home Mission Committee. The churches 
that compose Brazos Presbytery are fruits of gifts to 
the cause of Home Missions, together with sacrificial 
labor on the part of ministers and missionaries. Not- 
withstanding the fact that this is Home Mission ter- 
ritory, with only a few full-time, self-supporting 
churches. the work has reached the stage where the 
churches of this Presbytery annually contribute more 
money to Home Missions than is spent on Home Mis- 
sion work within their own bounds. 

; During the past two or three years the Home Mis- 
sion Committee has had to focus its attention on the 


Brazos Presbytery 
By J. G. WHITTEN, Superintendent 




















Vacation Bible School, Westminster Church, Galveston, 
a Home Mission Field 


regrouping of fields and reducing expenses to meet the 
demands of material depression. It was seen that ex- 
tension work had to be stopped and that retrenchment 
must be enforced to save the work already established. 
In this plan the ministers and congregations responded 
with a loyalty that bespoke sturdy Christian character. 
Workers took reductions in salaries without complaint, 
and in many cases congregations reduced the number 
of services they had been having in order that appro- 
priations might go as far as possible. Several churches 
entirely relieved the Home Mission Committee of the 
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Our Church at El Campo, Texas, in a fruitful Home 
Mission Field 


aid they had been receiving. The result is that now 
practically all of the churches have some pastoral serv- 
ice and the work is in healthy condition. 

Extension work for the time is being confined to 
expansion of fields already occupied. Attention is 
being given to evangelism and to religious education. 
Presbytery keeps a full-time worker in that department, 
the present incumbent being Miss Edith Bowman. She 
does an effective work in Home Mission churches, in 
addition to other duties. 

While the work is going forward with apparent satis- 
faction under a retrenchment program, those who watch 
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closely are sadly conscious that many open doors of 
opportunity are being passed by in order that a saving 
of dollars and cents may be effected. Funds are lack- 
ing for the advancement of the Kingdom of God. In 
the country are many fields where the church needs to 
minister to the people in a spiritual way, and a won- 
derful opportunity is offered in a new and flourishing 
oil field in Montgomery County. The county seat town, 
with hundreds of new people pouring in, is fast be- 
coming a city. The Presbyterian Church has no work 
at all in that entire county, and the Home Mission 
Committee cannot enter it because it is not justified 
in starting a work that cannot be sustained. 

The field that offers the greatest opportunity for 
advancement is inside the city of Houston. Much Home 
Mission work has been done in this city in the past, 
both by the Committee and by the congregations of 
the larger churches. Some of the missions thus estab- 
lished have developed into self-supporting churches. 
Yet there are vast residential sections that the Pres- 
byterian Church has not entered. Several of the smaller 
churches could do more effective work and reach more 
people if through the channel of Home Missions they 
could be aided in securing better equipment and more 
commodious quarters. Struggling Home Mission 
churches have not been able to grow and expand as 
the city has done in recent years. The situation offers 
an open door of opportunity for constructive work. It 
is a challenge to the Church to enter, just as was the 
virgin soil of Texas a challenge to pioneer Presbyter- 
ians who settled here a century ago. 

Houston, Texas. 





Home Missions in the Presbytery of Brownwood 
By REV. B. O. WOOD, D. D., Chairman 


ROWNWOOD Presbytery, in point of member- 
B ship, is one of the smallest presbyteries in the 

Assembly. It is located just west of the center 
of the largest state in the union. It embraces twenty- 
one counties, with a combined population, according 
to the 1930 census, of 216,565, and covers an area 
much greater than some of our states. There are no 
large cities, only one having a population of more 
than twenty-five thousand people. The climate is dry, 
invigorating, and particularly healthful. The altitude 
is from around one thousand to three thousand feet. 
On the eastern side are many fine farms. Further 
west are the famous ranches, where huge herds of cat- 
tle, sheep, and goats graze. Several large oil fields 
are in this territory. 


There are only fifteen Southern Presbyterian 
Churches in this field. Six of them are self-support- 
ing. Just one has a membership exceeding five hun- 
dred. The combined membership is only a little more 
than two thousand. One can easily see the difficulties 
of Home Mission work in such a field, but fine results 
have been accomplished. 


A little more than nine years ago Dr. Guy Davis 
was called to superintend the work of Home Missions. 
The ‘Committee surveyed the field and its own re- 
sources. Then a policy of aggressive concentration in 
the most promising towns was adopted. 

The results justified that policy. At that time there 
was not a single manse in which a Home Mission 
pastor could live. Our church had no building of any 
sort in Eldorado. Four manses have been built so that 
our Home Mission pastors can have comfortable homes. 
One manse was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Tom Jones, 
of Eldorado. An attractive brick church was built 
and dedicated in the same town. Able, earnest, con- 
secrated ministers came into the field. Their labors 
for the Master were crowned with success. For sev- 
eral years these churches grew in numbers, in gifts to 
benevolences as well as to local support, and in the or- 
ganizations for Bible instruction and woman’s work. 
There was also a very gratifying development of lead- 
ership in the local churches. 

And then—a sad story follows. 


The depression 
came like an avalanche. 


The Committee did not have 
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Misstons 


Rev. Guy Davis, D. D.., 
Supt. Home Missions, 


Brownwood Presbytery 


sufficient funds to carry forward the program. The 
people felt unable to support their pastors, so that 
they were compelled to accept work in other places. 
The superintendent is left alone today to preach and 
to exercise oversight over these scattered and needy 
congregations. 

But solid foundations were laid. The physical 
equipment of the field is excellent. Many have re- 
ceived inspiration and training in Christian work 
which enables them to carry forward a part of the 
Church’s program. The membership are keenly sensi- 
tive to their need of pastors. Plans have been per- 




















The Manse of Home Mission Superintendent, 
San Angelo, Texas 


fected which will enable us to place one more minister 
in the field. As material conditions brighten, more 
will be called. They will find a comfortable home, 
an appreciative people, and an opportunity of preach- 
ing the unsearchable riches of God in Christ Jesus 
to many who know nothing of him or of his gospel. 

Our need is for ministers who have courage, vision, 
a sacrificial spirit, and a willingness to endure hard- 
ness for Jesus’ sake. Such men will have a tremendous 
influence in building the Kingdom of God in this part 
of Texas. 

San Angelo, Texas. 





Seeing Around the Corner in Central Texas Presbytery 
By REV. T. W. CURRIE, D. D., Chairman 


INCE the fall meeting of presbytery, some things 

have been accomplished in the work of Home 
- Missions and Evangelism. During the fall three 
very interesting meetings were held in Bell County, 
under the leadership of Mr. Kidd with the cooperation 
of the pastors of the three churches in Bell County, 
namely, Temple, Belton, and Bartlett. In each place 
street preaching was done, and in each place all four 
of the ministers cooperated in preaching and in doing 
personal work. ‘Three people joined the church at 
Bartlett, fourteen at Belton, and eighteen at Temple, 
as a result of this effort. 

Following this work and in the month of December, 
Mr. Kidd, our Superintendent-Evangelist, and Dr. 
Currie, our chairman, ‘tade two or three journeys over 

presbytery, setting dates and arranging for preach- 
es in heeptogram of Evangelism in the presbytery. 
















Pract ilytevery.church has accepted its assignment 
is & its date, and in. practically every case ministers 
areengaged. Some.of the meetings will be postponed 
bg animér and Some of thém until fall. Due to the 
pan that, taeetings’digieso recently been held in the 

UT CHES PRE: SESSIO} tit’ wise to postpone the date. 

Tn addition tothis wOrk, threé or four journeys have 


i made over the ‘presbytery looking to the promo- 
ton of Stewardship. Each church has been visited, 
and a conference with the pastor and one or more offi- 








cers of the church has been had: There are one or two 
exceptions to this statement. We found terrible dis- 
couragement, of course, where we have gone, yet we 
have found a willingness to try honestly to put on the 
Every Member Canvass. 

Mr. Kidd had as his guests in Austin for a day every 
person: in the presbytery connected with Home Mis- 
sion work, with one exception. This man was with- 
out the bounds of the presbytery at the time or he would 
have been present. A very comfortable sort of fellow- 
ship was had. Each person pledged himself to an 
effort to make the Every Member Canvass. The group 
entered into a renewal of the Covenant of Prayer they 
made some year or two ago, and on the whole the 
meeting seemed to be entirely worth while. 

We have been able to pay salaries through the month 
of December without borrowing from the bank. We 
are at present carrying an overdraft in the sum of 
$50.00 on January salaries. 

Since the fall meeting of presbytery, the Rev. J. W. 
Campbell has come to be pastor of the church at Llano, 
this without expense to the Home Mission Committee. 
The church at Mart has put down handsome sidewalks 
across the front of the church property and leading to 
the manse. The recently organized church at Thomas 
Spring has the offer of two acres of land on which a 
building may be erected. They would like to build a 
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Eanes Chapel—a Home Mission point near Austin 


rock church, but just what we will be able to do with 
that, we are unable now to say. 


At the meeting of the Home Mission Committee of 
the presbytery on February 22, a roll call was had of 
the churches represented on the committee touching the 
attitude of these churches on the Every Member Can- 
vass. Without exception each church represented ex- 
pressed its purpose to run the Every Member Canvass. 
Each of these churches is also committed to an evan- 
gelistic meeting during the calendar year, and has a 
most constructive and sympathetic outlook toward the 
immediate future. 


A most interesting idea was developed in informal 
discussion touching the relation of worship to benevo- 
lence. Someone suggested that historically there has al- 
ways been an inseparable connection between worship 
and giving. It seemed quite clear to this group that 
our immediate opportunity in this presbytery is to do 
our best to lead our people into genuine experiences 
of worship, knowing that once people have been led 
into this sort of fellowship with God and with one an- 
other, the balance of the work of the Church will take 
care of itself. 
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One of the most inviting fields for Extension and 
Evangelism in our presbytery now is being found in 
the suburbs of several of our towns. Two such projects 
are under way successfully in Austin. Our fine First 
Southern Presbyterian Church, under the leadership of 
its charming and efficient pastor, is conducting services 
in South Austin Wager Chapel. During the past month 
four people have been added to the membership on 
profession of faith and one by letter. A picture of 
this mission building is shown as a part of this story. 

Under the guidance of the University Presbyterian 
Church, a healthy mission Sunday school is being con- 
ducted a few miles north and west of the city. Be- 
cause of Dr. Wharton’s and Miss Roe’s constructive 
and forward-looking methods of dealing with Univer- 
sity students, excellent leadership is constantly avail- 
able for this work. 

The youngest mission work in the presbytery is at 
Thomas Spring. Mr. Raymond Deison, who is con- 
ducting the worship exercises at Wager Chapel, is serv- 
ing also as director of the work at Thomas Spring. 
Less than one year ago, as a result of Mr. Deison’s 
faithful work and an evangelistic meeting held by our 
faithful and devoted superintendent-evangelist, the Rev. 
J. P. Kidd, a church with twenty-five charter members 
was organized at this place. 

Milam County affords one of our most heartening 
exhibitions of mission work in the suburbs of Cameron. 
The pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Came- 
ron, the Rev. O. C. Acrey, together with his efficient . 
and devoted people, is sponsoring successfully three 
Sunday schools, two of which have church organiza- 
tions. 

The good old First Church, at Waco, will soon be 
sponsoring an aggressive mission program in that city. 

On the whole there are many things going on in 
Central Texas Presbytery that make us feel we are 
“seeing around the corner.” 


Austin, Texas. 





Home Missions in the Presbytery of Eastern Texas 
By REV. J. C. OEHLER, D. D. 


HE thriving condition of the Home Mission work 
in the Presbytery of Eastern Texas is shown by 
a summary of the activities for the past ten years. 
During this time two new churches, Westminster 
Church at Port Arthur and Palestine Second Church 


at Palestine, have been organized. In this period the 
churches of the presbytery have received into their 
membership more than two thousand people. Six new 
churches and three annexes have been erected, eleven 
manses have been built, and several churches have en- 
larged their Sabbath-school rooms. One of the pic- 
tures with this article shows the new church at Living- 
ston. For this construction work, for maintaining the 
churches, and for the missionary enterprises of our 
Church at large, the presbytery in the ten-year period 
has contributed approximately $950,000. We feel that 
the outlook for the future is highly encouraging. 








The new Presbyterian Church, Livingston, Texas 











afternoons, and where evangelistic services are held 
every Friday night. 

In nearly all of our churches evangelistic meetings 
have been held at least once a year. During the past 


Our presbytery is signally blessed in its faithful and 
efficient Superintendent and Committee of Home Mis- 
sions. 

Palestine, Texas. 





RECEIPTS—ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
The budget receipts were $289,323, a decrease of $99,514 from the 
budget receipts of 1932, or about 25.6 per cent. 
The total Home Mission receipts from all sources were $344,985, 
a decrease of $67,800, or about 16.4 per cent. In this total was $14,082, 
designated for work not in the budget, and also the 1932 Auxiliary Birth- 


day Offering of $41,580. 


In accordance with the instructions of the Assembly, 5 per cent of 
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-Came- A second picture shows the chapel where for years twelve months some very fruitful meetings have been 
efficient . a mission Sabbath school and preaching point was main- conducted. Notable among these was that held for 
y three tained in an unchurched portion of Palestine. The the Alabama Indians, when fifty members were added 
ganiza- work carried on at this point developed and was or- to the church on profession and eleven by restoration. 
ganized into the Second Presbyterian Church. When At present only about one-half as much money is 
soon be the infant church had outgrown its first home, the available for our Home Mission work as was being 
iat city. present substantial building was erected. A picture expended a decade ago. Because of the lack of funds 
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where a building is doing service a second time, we a new field. The prospects for the enlargement of the 
have a well-established work where a live and grow- mission work in this presbytery are as bright as the 
Ss ing Sabbath school is being conducted on Sabbath promises of God. 


the bank debt was paid. The Committee’s indebtedness is now $104,000 
having been reduced $24,200 in two years. The expenditures for the year 
were kept within the income. This was possible by reducing appropria- 
tion payments an average of 25.6 per cent the last six months. The 
Committee was able to pay only 50 per cent on March salaries and appro- 
priations. 
































Farthest West 





By REV. H. S. SPRINGALL, D. D., Superintendent 


The speaker’s finger moved over the map of 

Dallas Presbytery, from its eastern border to 
Clayton, New Mexico, our church farthest west. The 
statement was not strictly true for there are two pres- 
byteries of Texas that are larger. However, one can 
well understand the speaker’s feeling when considera- 
tion is given to the surprising fact that you could place 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Delaware all 
within. its boundaries, and even then use only about 
four-fifths of the territory. 


The name of the presbytery came from a city founded 
in the life time of a few men still living. There was 
romance in the city’s birth. Mr. John Neely Bryan, 
of Tennessee, rode from Fort Smith, Arkansas, in quest 
of a better country. He was one of the pioneering 
souls who turned toward Texas, after her independence 
in 1836, to share her fertile soil and sunny skies. He 
rode alone, though all Texas was ablaze with Indian 
warfare. In November, 1841, he struck “camp in an 
oak grove near the Austin School of Dallas. He was 
interested and decided to explore the neighborhood. 
Finally he found himself on the banks of the Trinity 
River, on a bluff facing west. ‘There he made his 
camp.” He built a little dug-out shack, protected 
from the winter winds by poles and boughs and the 
bluff. There he camped alone for more than six 
months, except when some wandering Indians, or Amer- 
icans, scouting out the land, came by for a visit. This 
was the beginning. Bryan felled the trees, hewed them 
into logs, and built his one-room cabin home and found 
a wife. “Around his house of logs twelve feet square, 
and this single family, the city of Dallas has grown.” 
Other settlers came, by boat along the Trinity, and 
covered wagons over the prairies. In 1845 these cou- 
rageous pioneers on the Trinity gave to their colony 
the name of Dallas, after George Mifflin Dallas, the 
Vice-President of the United States. 

In the same year in which Mr. Bryan came riding 
through the forest where the prominent Highland 
Park Presbyterian Church now stands to make his cave 
house by the river, three Presbyterian pioneers rode to 
Independence, Texas, and with a Mr. John McFar- 
land, ruling elder of the Prospect Church, organized 
the mother presbytery in Texas, Brazos Presbytery, at 
Chrisman’s schoolhouse, April, 1840. 

The First Presbyterian Church, of Dallas, shared 
the romance of Home Mission birth. ‘The earliest 
known references to this church read: “Rev. R. H. 
Byers rode many miles to get to Dallas to preach, 
sleeping on the roadside at night.” “Dallas was or- 


‘ at HAT’S the biggest presbytery in the world.” 


ganized in 1856 by Rev. R. H. Byers, first Sunday 
in February.” 

This organization disappeared completely, for in 
1867, when Mr. John R. McFadden came from Arkan- 
sas in a covered wagon, he found no church of his 
Whereupon 


choice in this frontier village of Dallas. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Clarendon, Tezas 


that doughty pioneer declared, “I will not live where 
there is no Presbyterian church.” And he drove on 
to Milford. 

In the following year, 1868, Rev. Samuel A. King, 
D. D., rode to Dallas and organized the First Church 
again with twelve members. But seemingly this second 
beginning failed as did the first, for in the interesting 
travel story of Captain McCoy, long an honored elder 
in the First Church, Dallas, this note appears: ‘I came 
to Dallas, November, 1870, before any of the railroads 
now centering here. I staged it across the Indian Terri- 
tory in a seat behind the driver on top of the stage 
coach, for there was no room on the inside beside the 
nine passengers that were already there. In due time, 
after swimming creeks and rivers, and prying stage 
wheels out of the mud, late at night we reached the 
little town of Dallas, tired, worn out, cold and hungry. 
Soon thereafter I seized a rawhide bottomed chair and, 
seating myself, I surveyed the premises and meditated. 
Well, I have come a long distance for just this and 
these surroundings, and a tempestuous disgust over- 
shadowed my whole being. But I was a Presbyterian 
and felt assured that it was all ordained for the better 
and that my calling and election was sure in Texas. 
There were no Scotch-Irish or blue-stocking Presby- 
terians in Dallas so far as I knew then.” 

It was three years after the coming of Captain Mc- 
Coy that the First Presbyterian Church was organized 
for the third and last time. On the twenty-third of 
June, 1873, Rev. Daniel McNair, of Galveston, per- 
fected the organization, with a membership of thirty. 
Immediately the congregation called Rev. A. P. Smith, 
D. D., of Mississippi, and through ‘twenty-two years 
in a remarkable ministry, he laid the foundations of 
Presbyterianism in Dallas and far beyond. 

Five years later, November 28, 1876, the Presbytery 
of Dallas was perfected in a little wooden structure 
under the elms growing where the city’s skyscrapers 
now stand. 

The wilderness blossomed. The First Church of 
Dallas mothered the eight churches of the city. The 
First Church became the largest church in the Assem- 
bly. Missionary advancement continued constantly 
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Missions 


westward. In 1895 the presbytery had a maximum en- 
rollment of eighty-seven churches, with thirty-three 
ministers and sixteen candidates, and with an immense 
area of 102,000 square miles. Then Fort Worth Pres- 
bytery was constructed out of Dallas Presbytery. The 
boundaries of this presbytery have been altered fre- 
quently. 

Today finds Dallas Presbytery marked with the 
same intense pioneer passion for missions and evan- 
gelism that marked the past generations. Of presby- 
tery’s thirty ministers in pastoral work, sixteen are in 
Home Mission service. They serve in twenty-six 
churches and eleven mission points throughout fifty 
counties, among 1,200,000 people, ninety per cent 
white and fifty per cent unchurched. 

Every activity that aids church development and ex- 
pansion is in the Home Mission program. Vacation 
Bible Schools have proved winning innovations in 
smaller churches. The special ministers’ and young 
people’s conferences in the canyons beyond Amarillo 
have been of large educational and inspirational values 
to the frontier forces. 


A marked feature of extension work in recent years 
has been the annual evangelistic campaign. All the 
churches of presbytery have entered earnestly into 
this movement. The interchange of ministers, in ten 
days of free preaching service, with attention given to 
surveys, prayer lists, and home-visitation activities, has 
provided the ablest preachers for the smaller churches 
and a unified spirit of aggressive soul-winning en- 
deavor that has become eminently fruitful to missionary 
growth. 


The dean of Home Missionaries in the presbytery 
is Rev. Eugene S. Lowrance, of Iowa Park. Son of 
a distinguished minister, once evangelist for Dallas 
Presbytery, Dr. Lowrance has invested nearly forty 
years in most acceptable missionary service in the pres- 
bytery. At a recent meeting of his Iowa Park con- 
gregation, Dr. Lowrance proposed his own retirement. 
He had served the congregation twenty-six years and 
he believed his people should have the opportunity to 
seek another minister. With unanimous rising vote the 
congregation declined his overture and appealed to him 
to continue in his present beloved relationship indef- 
initely. “This is the happiest day of my life,” revealed 
Dr. Lowrance’s gratifying decision. 


What of presbytery’s future? The city of Dallas is 
rapidly becoming the industrial, educational, and re- 
ligious center of the southwest. Among its present 
greater population, it is said that there are 100,000 
potentially available for Protestant church membership. 
In this city’s Home Mission field three more churches 
could be established promptly. Westward through 
Wichita Falls and Amarillo, professional economists 
declare there will be the greatest agricultural and in- 
dustrial development of the state, beginning at once. 
The largest wheat fields, the large ranches, the im- 
mense oil interests, with many industrial opportunities, 
foretell a most promising future. 


The Home Mission churches of today are the hope 





Rev. E. 8S. Lowrance, Dean of 
Home Mission Pastors in 


Dallas Presbytery 





of tomorrow. Wichita Falls, Clarendon, and other 
towns have seen the vision of their future, and through 
great struggles and sacrifices laid firm foundations in 
their recent new church buildings. The church at 
Clarendon, costing $24,000, was dedicated in Sep- 
tember, 1929. The membership of the church, under 
the able leadership of Rev. Robert S. McKee, has in- 
creased forty per cent in the last four or five years. 

Through many years the Assembly’s Home Mission 
Committee aided generously in Dallas Presbytery’s mis- 
sionary efforts. But five years ago the presbytery felt 
the obligation to assume all responsibility for Home 
Missions within her extensive borders. The task is a 
tremendous challenge. The churches of presbytery 
have supported the enterprise sacrificially. But the 
opportunity for most valuable investments far sur- 
passes the present ability of the churches to invest. 
The future is brighter than the promises of the past 
now being fulfilled. Dallas Presbytery assures our 
Church that under the continued blessings of the Lord, 
Home Missions farthest west looks forward to a great 
harvest of abundant rewards. 

Dallas, Texas. 





Spice Box 


1. What extension work is being done in the sub- 
urbs of Austin, Texas? 

2. What progress has been made in the evangelistic 
work among the Alabama Indians? 

3. Who was Mr. John Neely Bryan and where did 
he settle? 

4. How has the Oakhurst Church developed during 
the past five years? 

5. Which is the mother presbytery in the Synod of 
Texas? 

6. Who was Dr. Daniel Baker? 

7. Tell something of the Home Mission growth and 
development in Western Texas Presbytery. 

8. What are the difficulties of Home Mission work 
in Brownwood Presbytery? 

9. Why has the Home Mission responsibility and 
privilege in Paris Presbytery become greater 
in the past two years. 

10. What did Rev. Lewis Wilkins and Mrs. Ellen 
Weaver do in Paris Presbytery? 
























































El Paso Presbytery—An Assembly Home Mission Area 





By REV. J. M. LEWIS, D. D., Chatrman 


N EVERY great enterprise there is always one fea- 
ture most attractive, one need most appealing, one 
opportunity most challenging. This great empire 

of the Southwest that has been designated El] Paso 
Presbytery is that feature, that need, that opportunity 
of the Home Mission enterprise of our Assembly. Per- 
haps those of us who are laboring out here on the 
battle front of our Church’s Home Mission objective 
become somewhat prejudiced. That may account for 
such statements as the above. Looking upon the field, 
however, from the standpoint of its recent rapid de- 
velopment, its promise for the future, and its ultimate 
returns to the Church at large, it is practically without 
compare. 

El Paso Presbytery is a great empire in itself and 
is developing very rapidly along industrial, civic, edu- 
cational, social, and religious lines. It comprises 
twenty-nine and: one-half large counties in Western 
Texas and Eastern New Mexico. It is 450 miles from 
east to west, and 400 miles from north to south. Not 
forming a perfect square, its area covers about 54,000 
square miles. The presbytery is just about the size 
of the New England states, omitting Massachusetts. 
While the area of these two sections is comparable, the 
population of the New England states is twenty times 
as dense. With a population of five to the square 
mile, it would seem that El Paso Presbytery is very 
sparsely settled; yet, when we consider that large sec- 
tions are covered by mountain ranges and other sec- 
tions by immense ranches owned by large land hold- 
ers, we conclude that there are certain centers where 
the population is more dense. We think parrticularly 
of the modern city of El Paso, with 100,000 popula- 
» tion, and the city of Lubbock with its 25,000. At this 
time the population is growing very rapidly, especially 
in the great section known as the South Plains, com- 
prising about fifteen counties, all of them above the 
magic cap-rock. Great ranches are being divided into 
small farms and people are coming from every part 
of the United States to build their future homes in 
this favored spot. 

The past decade has witnessed almost the miracu- 
lous in the industrial and agricultural development of 
this presbytery. Some of the great oil fields of the 
world have been discovered within her bounds and rich 
potash deposits have been unearthed. It has been 
proven that the South Plains section is a natural cot- 
ton country. W. D. Hunter, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, recently said, “Within a hun- 
dred mile radius of Lubbock, Texas, will some day be 
grown as much cotton as the state of Texas now pro- 
duces.” It is also the home of the grain sorghums. 
In fact, the Llano Estacado is not the semi-arid region 
it was once supposed to be, but is rapidly becoming 
one of the garden spots of the world, agriculturally 
speaking. In this section alone less than two million 
of the more than eight million tillable acres have been 
put under the plow. Six million acres await progres- 
sive farmers. 





Education has made rapid strides forward. The 
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little red schoolhouse has given place to the modern 
and well-appointed brick school building. Splendid 
colleges are attracting to their doors thousands of 
youth in search of knowledge. 

In this great territory that has been moving for- 
ward so rapidly and that promises so much for the 
future, we wonder at times if the Church is keeping 
pace. Those of us who are laboring today are fearful 
that we are not building as rapidly and as substan- 
tially as we should upon the sure foundation laid for 
us by such stalwarts of the faith as Dickey, Lloyd, 
Downing, Hammock, Jones, Ivey, Word, and more re- 
cently Fairley and McCall. No list of pioneers would 
be complete without the mention of two godly physi- 
cians who have given themselves so. sacrificially to the 
Home Mission work of this presbytery: Dr. P. C. 
Coleman of sainted memory and Dr. W. D. Black. 

Today in all this wide territory we have only thirty 
Southern Presbyterian Churches. Only eighteen coun- 
ties have been touched at all, leaving twelve un- 
touched. Only eight of the thirty churches are self- 
supporting. ‘Twenty-two are dependent upon the Home 
Mission Committee. These churches report 2,250 
members, revealing an average of about seventy-five 
members per church. The smallest church in the pres- 
bytery reports eight members, and the largest, 586. To 
Dr. W. K. Johnston, who came to this presbytery in 
1923 as evangelist for the South Plains section, much 
credit is due for the organization of ten new churches 
and the reopening of the work in several other promis- 
ing fields. 

The Presbytery of El Paso has sixteen ministers serv- 
ing her thirty churches. Eleven of the sixteen serve 
one church each, leaving nineteen churches to be sup- 
plied by the remaining five. Eight of the sixteen min- 
isters serve the twenty-two Home Mission churches, 
and these eight are practically wholly dependent on 
the Home Mission Committee for financial support. 

The Atlanta Committee has always heard the call 
of the great Southwest. Without the assistance of the 
whole Church through that Committee, the develop- 
ment of the work in El Paso Presbytery would have 
been impossible. 

The Home Mission budget of this presbytery should 
be no less than $12,000 annually. During the past 
year we planned our work on a $10,000 basis. The 
Atlanta Committee found it necessary to reduce its 
share of that amount, and the diminishing receipts 
through the year forced them to trim the last appropria- 
tion check 25 per cent. Further reductions will neces- 
sitate withdrawing some of our already too meagerly 
paid Home Mission workers and closing up some of 
our most promising fields. 


We, your servants, stand at the front ready to go 
forward for God into these untouched counties and 
into others that are most inadequately churched. We 
await your command, that must be followed by your 
gifts. 


Lubbock, Texas. 
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HE history of the Home Mission work in the 
Presbytery of Fort Worth has heen, and is, a 
history of changes. No one person has been 
the formulating genius as to the policies of the work, 
nor has any one person been the center about which 
the work has grown. There have been many workers 
who have varied widely in approach and methods. 
Varying conditions have often made _ necessary 
changes of policy. Formerly it was the policy to or- 
ganize a church wherever a small group of Presby- 
terians could be found willing to be organized. Many 
such small groups were organized, and after a few 
years the members, discouraged by removals and by 
irregular pastoral supply, would lose interest in the 
work and the church would be dissolved. The coming 
of the automobile and the development of good roads 
has removed the need for many small churches. The 
people who formerly worshiped in them prefer now 
to go to the nearby larger centers which, because of 
good roads, can often be reached in a few minutes. 
With access to stronger churches regularly supplied, 
pes find their church life more satisfying and fruit- 
ul. 


Another changed situation is in relation to finances. 
The Presbytery of Fort Worth is fortunate in having 
as its chairman and treasurer a busy physician, Dr. 
M. E. Gilmore. He has given much careful thought 
to the work of the Committee. Up until recently he 
has taken pride in being able to send to the workers 
on the first of each month a check for their salaries, 
but with the changed financial condition, in spite of 
sharp reductions in salaries, funds received recently 
have often not been sufficient to meet the salaries for 
the month. When this has been true, there has been 





Oakhurst Church at Fort Worth, with Vacation Bible School 


Home Missions in Fort Worth Presbytery 
By REV. A. E. MILLER, Superintendent 
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no other course open except to make a proportionate 
reduction. The Committee has adhered constantly and 
steadfastly to the policy of not incurring debt. 

Throughout its history the Home Mission work of 
this presbytery has been predominately one of struggle. 
The swivel-chair has not occupied an important place 
in the daily life of those who have undertaken the 
duties of Home Mission workers. Oftentimes the mis- 
sionary on the field, burning with a desire to give him- 
self to the study which will fit him to be a better mes- 
senger for his Saviour, finds that the calls to pastoral 
duties push aside the opportunities for preparation for 
stronger work. The need of individuals and families 
for the personal fellowship and ministration of the 
pastor makes so strong a call that one cannot long de- 
lay. In spite of the multiplied privations, and indeed 
because of the very necessity for struggle, the work 
has grown. 


“Say not, ‘The struggle drains thee,’ 
The struggle builds thee man-high.” 


In some cases where general conditions seemed to 
point to dissolution as a wise course, the determina- 
tion of the church members carried the church on, and 
a church, living through the dark days of struggle, 
afterwards grew to be a self-supporting organization. 

Home Mission work must always be in the nature 
of foundation work. It deals with the beginning of 
the existence of a particular church. For this reason 
it often appears as being small and with nothing of 
the appeal of magnitude. For the people and the lead- 
ers there is not much of distance to lend the enchant- 
ment of which the poet speaks. Many people like to 
stand and watch the erection of the upper part of the 
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building when they have small concern in the more 
prosaic excavation for the foundation. However, to 
the worker who understands, there is joy and light in 
the privilege of laying foundations. There are strong 
laborers who take abiding pride in making foundations 
broad and firm. The tie of personal fellowship and 
love for fellow-laborers grows strong, and the con- 
sciousness of achievement is compensation worth while. 
With little concern for the praise of men, they have 
labored on with the consciousness that their work is 
the work of the Master. They were, and are, forward 
looking. 

During the past few years we have had very few 
vacant churches. Two or three men could take care 
of all the vacant work we now have, and we are defi- 
nitely planning to supply these in the near future. In 
some cases there is a combination of fields. Under 
present conditions, one vigorous young pastor is spread- 
ing his efforts over three churches, caring for fields 
that formerly two pastors supplied. 

From the southeastern to the northwestern corners of 
Fort Worth Presbytery there is a distance of more 
than three hundred miles. To go from the south- 
western to the northeastern corner one must travel more 
than two hundred miles to traverse the presbytery. 
The territory is so covered by good roads that one can 
reach almost any church without getting off the pave- 
ment. In this wide territory some counties are sparsely 
settled, ranching being the chief occupation. The plow 
continues to open up new lands and farms are on the 
increase. 
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While there are many good towns and cities within 
the bounds of Fort Worth Presbytery, probably the 
greatest advance in the past few years has been in 
the city of Fort Worth. An outstanding example of 
this develpoment is that of the Oakhurst church in 
northeastern Fort Worth, just north of Riverside addi- 
tion. It is hardly five years old. Beginning on a 
rainy day, with less than ten persons present at Sun- 
day school, there is now a church membership of eighty- 
seven, with a pastor for full time. A picture of the 
first Daily Vacation Bible School ever held in this 
church, and the view of the building used for the 
church services, is given with this article. Rev. Frank 
M. Taylor is pastor. : 

If time and space permitted, it would be a pleasure 
to tell of all the separate pieces of work in our pres- 
bytery, and of the devotion and faithfulness of indi- 
vidual workers. A more loyal group of men and 
women would be hard to find. 

The last General Assembly recommended to the 
presbyteries “group meetings for conference and 
prayer.” We have been holding these every Thursday 
afternoon and evening at the churches in and close to 
Fort Worth. They have proved most helpful; some 
of the pastors testifying that these special meetings for 
prayer and the blessing of the Lord upon them have 
assisted them more than anything else. 

For all these blessings we give sincere thanks to 
our Heavenly Father. The joy of the Lord is our 
strength. 

Handley, Texas. 





Home Missions in World's Largest Oil Field 


Paris Presbytery 
By REV. CECIL H. LANG, Chairman 


ARIS PRESBYTERY is made up of the churches 
in twenty-one counties of Northeast Texas. These 
counties contain some of the richest North Texas 

black land and some of the poorest East Texas sand 


hills. Here are found some of the oldest towns of 
the state. Jefferson, in Marion County, was the 
metropolis of Texas before the days of the railroad. 
Herein lies today the newest frontier of Home Missions. 
Greggton, in Gregg County, is perhaps the newest post 
office in the United States. In nine of these twenty- 
one counties no work is being done by our Church, and 
in two others only one feeble congregation is found. 

The present chairman is largely unacquainted with 
the past record of Home Missions in Paris Presbytery, 
except to know how nobly such men as Drs. John V. 
McCall, Robert Hill, R. M. Hall, J. G. Varner, A. F. 
Cunningham, and others, have carried on through the 
years in encouraging and sustaining weak churches 
and doing the ordinary type of Home Mission work 
in a well-settled section. 

The past two years, however, have witnessed an en- 
tire change of Home Mission responsibility and privi- 
lege in the presbytery. In December, 1930, oil was 


discovered in Rusk and Gregg, our two southernmost 
counties. Early showings indicated that this might 
become one of the largest oil fields yet discovered, and 
today it is the largest in the world. Within these two 
years, at least two hundred thousand new people have 
moved into the oil field section. Thus upon our very 
doorstep has been placed what is, for us, an unprec- 
edented missionary opportunity and obligation. Among 
these thousands have been some of the very finest and 
fittest people, who have become most valuable addi- 
tions to our churches. Among them also have been 
some of the very roughest and toughest characters. And 
in between there are thousands of unchurched and 
spiritually underprivileged people. Centering in the 
towns of Tyler, Longview, Henderson, Gladewater, and 
Kilgore, these folks have settled in oil camps and 
scattered communities over four counties. 

Under the leadership of Rev. A. F.. Cunningham, 
D. D., then chairman and superintendent of Home 
Missions, this challenge was accepted and the task 
was tackled. Centering his activities largely in the 
oil field, he encouraged the church at Kilgore to come 
from a Home Mission basis, with services once a month, 
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to full support of ‘a full-time pastor. They advanced 
to second place in the presbytery in benevolent contri- 
butions, at the same time erecting and paying for a 
$35,000 church and manse. 

At Gladewater, where there were no Presbyterians, 
a church was organized and a building erected. 

In November, 1931, a conference of the laymen of 
the oil field churches was called by Dr. Cunningham. 
Out of this came the organization of the Oil Field 
Laymen’s Association, which has rendered valuable aid 
in prosecuting Home Mission activities. 

When summer came on, the Committee, in coopera- 
tion with one of the local churches, employed two 
special workers to enter the oil fields. Rev. Lewis 
L. Wilkins, a student in Austin Seminary, and Mrs. 
Ellen P. Weaver, a graduate of the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School, spent the summer in conducting revival 
meetings and Vacation Bible Schools out doors and 
in school buildings in various oil camps. Mrs. Weaver 
continued her work through the fall, and conducted 
Week-Day Bible Schools in five different school cen- 
ters. 

Under the Home Mission Committee’s encourage- 
ment, outpost Sunday schools and preaching points 


have been established in four communities. One in- 
teresting thing about this venture is that with a little 
encouragement and supervision these schools have be- 
come self-supporting and self-maintaining. Last 
Fall a pastor-at-large for the oil fields was employed. 
He is doing splendid work in personal visitation and 
opening up new preaching points. 

The Committee is not at present emphasizing the or- 
ganization or establishment of Presbyterian churches. 
It is seeking rather to meet the present need through 
simply preaching the gospel and teaching the Word. 
The people who are being won to the Christian life 
and church membership are received into the nearest 
church organization. When conditions become more 
stable and permanent in the oil field, these may form 
a nucleus for church organization in the most promis- 
ing localities. In the meantime, an increased budget 
is being made possible through greater prosperity with- 
in the churches of the oil field section. It is the pur- 
pose of the Committee to seek to strengthen some of 
the weaker churches, to revive some of the dead ones, 
and to enter some new fields whose doors have long 
been open. 

Kilgore, Texas. 





Home Missions in Western Texas 
By REV. L. E. SELFRIDGE, D. D., Chairman 


presbytery organized in Texas, can well be termed 
Home Mission history. 

Western Texas Presbytery in the beginning em- 
braced approximately half of the vast domain of 
Texas. The major parts of two large presbyteries have 
been cut out of the original Presbytery of Western 
Texas, and it is still larger in area than most of the 
synods of the Assembly. Its area exceeds that of 


é ie history of Presbyterianism in this, the third 


- Georgia, which is the largest state east of the Mis- 


sissippi. 

Much of the land is still occupied by ranchmen, 
some of the ranches being of great size. This ranch- 
ing country is devoted to the raising of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and Angora goats. In extensive sections of the 
presbytery, farming interests predominate. In the 
southwestern section, particularly along the Rio Grande 
Valley, unequaled citrus fruit crops are produced. In 
the same section, spinach, cabbage, carrots, onions, and 
other vegetables are grown, and thousands of car loads 
are sent every year to the leading markets of the na- 
tion. Huge oil and gas fields add to the resources and 
importance of this section. 

In this vast rich section of the Lone Star State we 
have seventy-six Presbyterian churches. Of these 
twenty-eight are self-supporting for full time, and 
two others for half time. Thirty-six of the Home Mis- 
sion churches have attention from men supported in 
part by the Home Mission Committee. The other ten 
have a very small membership and practically exist 
only in name. 

















Community Presbyterian Church, Catarina, Texas 

















Community Presbyterian Church, Natalia, Texas 
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The space of one brief article would not suffice to 
give anything like a full description of the interesting 
work in this section. In order to give a representa- 
tive picture, three particular fields are selected as sam- 
ples of the efforts for the Master in our Church in 
this great Empire. 

Starting out from San Antonio, making the journey 
by automobile, let us go northwest 130 miles into the 
“Hill Country.” Our way for the entire distance 
is along a hard-surfaced highway and through a coun- 
try noted for its beautiful scenery. At the end of 
the trip we reach Junction, the county seat of Kimble 
County. The city is located between the north and 
south Llano Rivers close to their junction, and from 
this fact derives its name. Although the nearest rail- 
road is about fifty miles distant, the city with its 
2,000 people is wide-awake, and thriving in a degree 
unusual for a place of its size. 

Junction and the territory surrounding it are known 
as the Kimble County Field. Rev. G. W. Crofoot is 
in charge of this work. Here we have a good or- 
ganization. Some fine lots have been secured looking, 
forward to the time when a building can be erected. 
Until that time comes, we are fortunate in having the 
use of a neat building belonging to another denomina- 
tion. 

Mr. Crofoot preaches at Junction once each Sunday. 
He has four mission points, one north, one south, one 
east, and one west. The nearest of these points is fif- 
teen miles away, and Mr. Crofoot is the only minister 
of the gospel serving these points. During the year, 
several have come into the church from these outlying 
missions. To minister to these points Mr. Crofoot 
travels about a thousand miles a month, some of it on 
good roads, but much of it over ungraded rocky trails. 

In addition to his work in the Kimble County Field, 
Mr. Crofoot preaches twice a month at Rocksprings, 
fifty-two miles away, because the committee is not now 
financially able to support a man there. 

Now let us get back to San Antonio and turn our 
car to the south and southwest. Twenty-seven miles 
out we will stop and see Rev. and Mrs. Homer Akers 
and young daughter at Natalia. This little city is the 
center of a thriving irrigation project. 

At Natalia we have the only church organization in 
the community. The building is of neat stucco and 
the manse is just across the street. At the rear of the 
church lot is a community center building, thirty by 
fifty feet in size, which is used for Sunday school and 
Young People’s meetings and as a social hall. The 
church building is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Jarrett, of the First Church in San Antonio. The 
church and manse are free of debt but there is a 
small indebtedness against the community house. 

Mr. Akers has done a splendid work in gathering 
the people of some nine denominations into a happy 
and contented church organization, known as _ the 
Natalia Community Presbyterian Church. Although 
from different denominational backgrounds, the people 
realize that there is no room for another organization. 
They are loyal to our church and support our benevo- 
lent causes. 
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Continuing our journey on toward the southwest, 140 
miles from San Antonio we come to a section known 
as the Winter Garden District, comprising four coun- 
ties. In this section is the little city of Catarina. This 
community of something like 600 people, though only 
eight years old, has electric lights, sewers, splendid 
schools, and a good hotel. The only church in the 
community is a Presbyterian church, now just a little 
more than four years old. It has 130 resident mem- 
bers, who have come to that section from all parts of 
the United States. The church has a beautiful stucco 
building, also the gift of Mrs. and Mrs. Jarrett, of 
San Antonio. The membership purchased a six-room 
manse. ‘They have a live auxiliary, a good Sunday 
school, and a Fine Young People’s organization. It 
is pleasing and encouraging to know that people com- 
ing from so many denominations find a satisfying and 
helpful church home in this organization. 

If space permitted, it would be very interesting to 
tell of many other examples of growth and develop- 
ment, particularly in the lower Rio Grande valley. God 
has richly blessed the Home Mission work in this 
presbytery. In the ten years from 1920 to 1930, the 
population of this presbytery increased about 40 per 
cent. During that same time the membership of our 
church in the presbytery almost doubled. The pro- 
portion of Presbyterians to the whole population was 
increased by about one-third. There is so much more 
that could be done if we were financially able to enter 
the open doors. Until we are, we will try to carry on 
as best we can. We need and plead for your prayers. 

San Antonio, Texas. 


Hands, Just Hands 


By STELLA BLANCHE STUART 
I often think of resting hands 
When day is done in many lands— 
Skilled hands that have great work to do, 
Then fold to rest when tasks are through. 
Beneath the evening lamp’s.soft glow, 
I seem to see them folded so. 


Cool, soothing hands that tend the ill 
And bid the throbbing nerves be still; 
The strong that fashion steel and trees 
Into huge ships that ride the seas, 

And guide machines that plow the earth, 
And thus canals are given birth. 


Those that wield the palette and brush 
And make us gaze in awe and hush; 
Those, too, that pen thoughts that inspire, 
That draw our ideals ever higher, 

That make us laugh and love and hope, 
And sense the richness of life’s scope. 


Myriads and myriads of hands, 

In many climes, in many lands, 

The brown, the white, the soft, the hard, 
The large, the shapely, and the scarred. 
That patiently do spend their zeal 

In giant tasks for human weal. 


And when I fold my own, I pray 
For skill for timid hands each day. 
That their unsteady fingertips 

May lift cool water to man’s lips; 
Nor feel their iittle sphere is mean, 
But also rest content, serene. 
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(We are sorry that, on account of limited space, we cannot publish the reports of the various Missions 
in full; but we have tried to give a glimpse of each field with its trials, its triumphs and its hopes, as 


Mid-China 


By MRS. LOWRY DAVIS 


they have come to us.—Editor.) 


HE past year will go down in Mid-China history 
T as one of unparalleled calamity and suffering. 

The frightful flood of 1931 carried in its trail 
famine and disease, far into the spring and summer 
of the following year. Two of our men, Drs. McMullen 
and Worth, because of their previous experience and 
fitness, were asked to take part in the flood relief. Dr. 
McMullen writes: 

“The new year, 1932, found some five million people 
in the Yangtse Valley homeless and without food and 
clothing, as they faced a severe winter. This situation 
made its demands on me during the first half of the 
year, because of fifteen years’ experience as head of 
the Famine Relief Committee of this province, and 
because of my knowledge of conditions in the great 
flood area of last winter (through having served from 
October to the end of the year as Travelling Field Sec- 
retary of the National Flood Relief Commission). This 
agency of the Nationalist Government undertook to re- 
lieve suffering of millions of those people by giving 
them employment on such public works as would pre 
vent further flood. 

“In this way over 4,000 miles of great river dykes 
were repaired and more than this amount of smaller 
dykes on subsidiary streams. It has been estimated 
that if the amount of materials put into these dykes 
were made into a dyke around the world at the equator, 
this dyke would be ten feet broad and ten feet high. 
The tremendous extent of this work is realized when 
we consider the difficulty of transporting supplies of 
food to the places where construction work was re- 
quired; the preparing of temporary shelters for work- 
ers and their families; and the operation of medical 
service so as to avoid the scourge that follows famine. 

“The task required great organization and the use 
of a very large staff. There was little time to plan or 
to gather and train helpers, yet the work accomplished 
makes one marvel, The Inspection Department was 
given the responsibility of seeing that graft was elimi- 
nated, aid given to all those (and only to those) who 
heeded it; that construction work was carried out ac- 
cording to specifications. In addition to the responsi- 
bility of Field Secretary, I was given the task of or- 
ganizing and superintending this Inspection Depart- 
ment. About three-fourths of my time from January 
to July 31, was given to this work. The burden was 
heavy, but it was a pleasure to work with such men as 
Sir John Hope-Simpson, Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the Dean 
of Canterbury, Hon. T. V. Soong, the Minister of Finance, 
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and Gen. Chu Chin Lan in the gigantic effort to re 
lieve the sufferings of millions of people. The reports 
that come to us of the good condition of the dykes and 
the efficacy of the relief measures in saving life, 
makes us believe that our work was not in vain.” 

The results of the flood were felt most heavily on the 
northern border of our mission, though thousands of 
refugees came into Chekiang province. Relief work 
had to be carried on in the flooded areas near Nanking, 
and refugee camps were opened in the city. Dr. P. F. 
Price was president of the Nanking Christian Relief 
Committee, which raised $18,351 Mex. and carried on 
various kinds of relief work. To this the Chinese them- 
selves contributed most generously of time and money. 


On top of this calamity of flood and famine came 
before the first month of the New Year was gone, the 
trouble with Japan in Shanghai. Of our mission sta- 
tions outside Shanghai, Nanking, Soochow, and Kiang- 
yin went through many weeks of alarms and anxiety, 
with Japanese war and scouting planes flying daily over 
Soochow, and continual threats of fighting in all three 
places. Women and children were advised by the 
consul to seek places of safety. The generally upset 
conditions badly handicapped the work in all country 
fields, as well as in the schools. In Soochow the moth- 
ers with children were all packed to leave at a mo- 
ment’s notice, but Mr. Reaves says: 


“Just at the moment when things looked darkest, 
when the whole city was in a panic of apprehen- 
sion and the people were running hither and hither 
in greatest confusion, a group of Christians met at one 
of the central churches for a day of fasting and prayer. 
This service continued for three hours after the regular 
morning service. Much earnest prayer was offered, and 
we all felt wonderfully comforted by it. We came home 
feeling that no enemy could touch Soochow through 
such a barrage of prayer. 


“The day after this an armistice was declared and 
hostilities ceased. Three other fast and prayer serv- 
ices followed soon after. The last of these was on 
Pentecost Sunday and it inaugurated a personal work- 
ers’ drive in which 616 church members took part and 
brought in 666 new inquirers to the ten city churches. 
This blessed experience started the city well on the 
way to a revival. 

“The fact that we were able to remain at our posts, 
sharing the danger with our Chinese friends and fel- 
low-workers did much to bring about a feeling of friend- 
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liness towards us and a state of receptivity to our 
message. It showed them that there are eternal reali- 
ties in the gospel, and it made our own trust yet more 
firm.” 

There began a very terrible nation-wide epidemic of 
cholera, Unestimated thousands perished all over our 
fields without medical aid, and our hospitals were 
burdened to last capacity. Great numbers of lives were 
saved and untold suffering relieved by them. 

But from every station, out of all this welter of 
calamity and suffering, comes the word of new oppor- 
tunities for service, new sympathy and understanding 
between Chinese and missionaries, a new openness to 
the gospel message and the claims of Christ. So “our 
God goes marching on.” 

‘The loss to the mission and the station in the home- 
going of Rev. J. Mercer Blain, D. D., cannot be over- 
estimated. He had carefully planned his work for the 
autumn and was looking forward to it with great in- 
terest. He literally died in harness, for it was his 
privilege to work up to the last. He is greatly missed 
by his fellow missionaries and Chinese, to whom he 
was a brother beloved, friend, helper, and wise coun- 
sellor. 

The missionaries and Chinese alike seem to have ac- 
cepted “the cut” as a necessity and a challenge, and 
are trying to make the best of it. The fact that it is 
a necessity and is likely to continue has stirred the 
churches to new effort in self-support. Five or ten years 
ago it would have been an unmitigated calamity. Now 
the more sturdily developing church and institutions 
are able to meet the shock with something of courage, 
and inventiveness as to ways and means. 

Because of shortness of funds and workers, for many 
years our mission has not expanded its borders by 
entering any entirely new field. In the New Year be- 
fore us we are looking forward to the thrilling task 
of carrying the Old, Old Story into virgin territory. 
Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Worth have been transferred 
from Kiangyin to Hangchow Station as being specially 
fitted for this work. He.is a native son of China, of 
strong body, sound judgment, deep earnestness of spirit, 
with ready sympathy and thorough understanding of 
Chinese psychology. This untouched section consists 
of three entire counties, with a population of 350,000 
people. Dr. G. W. Painter, through a gift for this 
definite piece of work, made possible the initial ex- 
pense. 

EVANGELISTIC 


The year just gone has seen a great increase in the 
number of those actually hearing the fundamentals of 
the gospel in a consecutive, compelling way for several 
days in succession. This has been done especially 
through the tent meetings held by Rev. George Hudson, 
Miss Florence Nickles, and Chinese workers on the 
fields of Hangchow, Soochow, Kiangyin, and Kashing. 
It is estimated that there was an aggregate attendance 
during this autumn and winter campaign alone of 
more than 30,000, exclusive of the series of services held 
for the students in Kashing High School. About 400 
signed cards expressing determination to join classes 
for further study. 

The aim of this work is to build up a new type of 
church for China; from the beginning entirely self- 
supporting, self-propagating, and self-governing. The 
Christians and enquirers in new fields meet in the 
home of some one of their number until they become 
strong enough to build their own church. Training 
classes for lay workers are being held from time to 
time at central stations to prepare these new believ- 
ers for active service in their small, newly-formed 
group and for winning their neighbors to Christ. 


A NEw FRONTIER NEAR NANKING 


The Shanghai-Nanking mail plane flies over the little 
market-town of Shunwachen, fifteen miles southeast of 
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the capital. The town itself “set upon a hill,” has the 
appearance of an airplane with wings stretching out 
upon two long ridges. A recent visitor there expressed 
the hope that this little airplane shaped town over 
which the mail planes whir might help to lift the 
rural folk to higher levels and help to bring heaven 
down to earth. ‘ 

“At first you would not notice anything unusual about 
this rural community. Fifty odd villages cluster around 
the market-town within a radius of five miles, and about 
17,000 farming people use Shunwachen as a center for 
buying and selling and meeting their friends in the 
teashops. There are thousands upon thousands of other 
such market towns and communities, with their sturdy, 
struggling peasants, and with the varied and interest- 
ing rural culture which has been transmitted almost un- 
changed for centuries. The farms, villages, temples, 
ancestral halls, markets, social organizations, recrea- 
tions, gradually modified by modern influences, are 
still a vivid cross-section of rural China. Shunwachen 
is a typical rural community. It grows the wheat of 
North China and the rice and cotton of Central and 
South China; it has land suitable for reforestation and 
stock-raising, and rich, low farm land; the population 
is made up of both old native families and immigrants; 
the standard of living is about the mean for China; 
manners and customs are representative of the con- 
servative village life which has been a source of both 
weakness and strength in China. 

“Just another market-town! But wait and look around 
a bit. The streets seem to be cleaner than those of 
the other towns we have passed through. Ask the 
owner of that bean curd shop, and he will tell you 
that the local volunteer police and the local people.are 
beginning to take more interest in keeping the town 
clean. A year ago a young pastor came to the little 
church where the street turns down the east hill and 
set an example by taking a broom in his own hand. 
He organized a boys’ club, which cleaned out some 
dirty corners, he has made the unattractive yard be- 
hind the church a lovely garden. You decide to visit 
Pastor Chu. You find him a quiet, unassuming. young 
man with a wonderful understanding of and love for 
rural folk, and with a great passion to make the 
gospel of Christ a transforming power in the life of 
this community. He wins the farmers’ confidence by 
his knowledge of agriculture, and helps them in sim- 
ple, practical ways. His sermons are rich in illustra- 
tions from rural life. 

“He is planting people’s schools and boys’ ciubs in 
the villages. Although the little church has only forty 
members now, Pastor Chu hus a vision of what it may 
become as a self-supporting, self-propagating, community- 
changing fellowship, five, ten years hence. Already. in 
a village three miles from the market-town a group of 
Christians are contributing materials and labor and 
are building a little chapel and’ school to use during 
the week and in busy or rainy seasons when they can- 
not come to the central church. Every Christian and 
enquirer is being enlisted in a study and service group 
so that he may grow in his Christian faith and ex- 
perience. Rev. Chu Chin-ih, who is a product of our 
Southern Presbyterian mission field at Hangchow and 
who served there until last year, together with Mrs. 
Chu, who was led into the Christian life by our mis- 
sionary, Miss E. B. French, are making the old town 
and old church at Shunwachen a new frontier. 

“And the significance of the new approach to rural 
needs which they are demonstrating reaches beyond 
their own small community. Walk east from the town 
a quarter of a mile and you will come to a small farm 
of five acres which has been bought by Nanking Semi- 
nary. Small, but the average size of a farm in China. 
The farm will be developed under the University of 
Nanking School of Agriculture, and will be used for 
demonstration, extension, and practice. Upon a rise 
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of ground that looks over rolling land and scattered 
villages is being built a rural branch of Nanking Semi- 
nary. A simple building in country style for both 
farm and school use. Here students of the Seminary 
preparing for the rural ministry will spend a part of 
their course, in a rural environment, making friends 
with the farmers, observing the experimental work of 
the market-town rural church, doing some farm work 
each day, learning how to teach and preach by word 
and life in a rural community. For the past two years 
students have made ten-day trips to Shunwachen; now 
it will be possible to stay longer. Teachers and stu- 
dents will live together in Christian communal life. 

“Dr. Sun Yat Sen once said that Christianity’s great- 
est contribution to China would be in the uplift and 
Christianization of village life. Nanking Seminary is 
moving out to a new frontier in its rural training work 
at Shunwachen. In the laboratory of the Shunwachen 
church and rural community important studies will be 
made, new ideals and.methods will be tried out, the 
training of @ new rural ministry will be closely related 
to actual rural problems and needs. Our church is at 
this new frontier. Rev. Frank W. Price is giving a 
large part of his time to the development of the ex- 
perimental and training work at the Seminary’s rural 
center.” 

In Wo-z field’ one group of Christians marched in 
a body, carrying banners, from a point four miles dis- 
tant to attend the meetings. From another section forty 
families turned to Christ as the result of answers to 
prayers for the sick by the neighboring Christians. 
The whole village gave up their idols and enrolled as 
enquirers. In a village composed almost entirely of 
the families of Taoist priests, the Chinese evangelist, 
who had himself been a Taoist priest, gave a thrilling 
testimony to the blessing that the gospel of Christ 
had brought to him. God is constantly opening the 
way for the preaching of the gospel in this field, often 
faster than we can enter in, and so throughout the 
Stations the Holy Spirit is working. 


MEDICAL 


The Kiangyin Hospital continues to thrive under the 
local Joint Committee plan of eleven Chinese and six 
missionaries. There is a constant spirit of evangelism 
among the doctors and nurses as well as the hospital 
evangelist and Bible woman. The coming of Miss Ruth 
Worth, as technician, is the cause of great rejoicing. 

The Soochow Hospital remains under the direct con- 
trol of the Mission and has had the busiest and best 
year of its history. The hospital was proud to minister 
to the brave soldiers from the famous Nineteenth Route 
Army, and thousands of people visited them to express 
their debt of gratitude for their noble sacrifice during 
the “undeclared war” by Japan in Shanghai. Openness 
of mind and willingness to hear the gospel have been 
unusual. 

Tsinan is rejoicing over the complete recovery of Dr. 
Shields. There has been a fine spirit among both 
faculty and students. Voluntary Christian work is be- 
ing done by many of the students in near-by villages. 

Kashing Hospital, running under a board of Chinese 
and missionaries, has had a rather unfortunate year. 
It is believed that many Chinese would like to have the 
Plant taken back by the mission and put under a foreign 
staff. The evangelistic work has gone on as before. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The mission still contributes to the staff and running 
expenses of four registered schools. ‘Two of these, 
Hangchow College and Union Girls’ School, are union 
Institutions, while Kashing High School and Sin Min 
Zwe, a lower and higher primary school in Hangchow, 
are entirely under our mission. Practically all primary 
Schools are closed because of the Government’s require- 
ment to register. The pros and cons of registration are 
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still before us, but in Chekiang province there seems 
little alternative to registering or closing. The Kiang- 
yin Schools in Kiangsu have been able to survive and 
do good work unregistered. 

The James Sprunt Academy has not been able to open 
the Senior High School Department as was hoped, and 
this year the enrollment is small. But God’s Word is 
at the center here, and so, big, worth-while things 
go on. 

In the Girls’ School the year just past has been a 
very blessed one in many ways. The unsettled condi- 
tions last spring kept a number of girls at home but 
brought us a number of others. In spite of the un- 
rest, many of them did good, faithful work. The Spirit 
was working, too, and five girls’ were taken into the 
church. 

We did not know just how, but we firmly believed 
that school would be opened in the fall and, sure enough, 
in September, we opened with 198 pupils enrolled. 
One especially gratifying thing is the spirit in which 
the teachers took the cut, unanimously they said, “We 
will teach without salary if necessary, but we will 
not close.” “They must be rich,” you say. They are— 
in faith. 

The Kashing Boys’ High School has had a fine year 
under the able principalship of Mr. Ku Wei Dzen. He 
uses every effort to keep the school really Christian. 
No Bible or religious instruction of any kind is al- 
lowed by the government in the Junior High School. 
To overcome this handicap, three of the most earnest 
Christian teachers take the first-year class to the church 
off the grounds three times a week for Bible stories and 
hymn singing. This has to be entirely voluntary on 
the part of the pupil, but the great majority of the 
hundred-odd boys and girls attend. 

The Union Girls’ School, The biggest event in the 
recent history of the school was the celebration on 
May 12, 1932, of the twentieth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment as a union school, the Southern Presbyterian 
part of which was the first school for girls, Christian 
or otherwise, in Hangchow, and one of the very first 
in China. The feature of the anniversary program was 
a simple pageant showing the growth and development 
of the school from the beginning at the old Southern 
Presbyterian compound in 1876, when there was only 
a handful of students and one or two teachers, to the 
present when the student body numbers more than 500 
and the faculty over 30. During the history of the 
school there have been 286 graduates who are serving 
their country and the cause of Christ in various ways, 
such as presidents of schools, teachers, business women, 
nurses, doctors, religious workers, and homemakers. 
Part of the commemoration was the getting up of a 
school publication presenting the varied student activi- 
ties and the school organization, to which both teachers 
and students contributed. 

Nanking Seminary has as yet realized nothing from 
the Wendel legacy, and has been running on very much 
reduced mission appropriations. In spite of this, both 
the seminary and the woman’s Bible Training School 
have larger enrollment than at any time since 1927, 
there being fifty-four students in the Seminary and fifty- 
six in the Bible school. Eleven of these came from 
Southern Presbyterian fields. Dr. Price is acting presi- 
dent of the Seminary during the absence in U. S. of 
the Chinese president, and Mrs. Price, carrying large 
responsibilities for the Bible School, is teaching in 
both institutions. “Hope for the future church in China 
lies in the steady growth of such training institutions 
as Nanking Seminary and the Woman’s Bible Training 
School. They will furnish the leadership, or as Dr. 
Stanley Jones said in November recently, ‘the servant- 
ship,’ which is so essential to a strong, indigenous, 
growing Church of Christ in China.” 

Opportunities for Christian work in the capital city 
of over 600,000 people are endless, and it is a responsi- 
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bility and a privilege to live in this city at a time like 
this. “Where will the capital lead the nation?’ The 
Southern Presbyterians, though now few in numbers 
and longing for reenforcements, are thrilled by these 
city-w.de opportunities, and are working with the other 
Christian forces of the city to answer some of the 
calls. “‘Dr. P. F. Price, the beloved pastor of the Eng- 
lish speaking Community Church, makes hundreds of 
visits a year to foreign and Chinese homes. ‘There is 
not enough time to follow up even a small proport.on 
of the contacts with students, teachers, returned siudenis 
from America, government officials, and business men. 
Mrs, Price, Sr., and Mrs. Price, Jr., are opening their 
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homes constantly to entertainment of Chinese friends, 
to meetings of small groups, and for interviews.” 


Our own mission has a little church in a neighborhood 
serving largely small shop keepers, weavers, and other 
laborers, and a thriving Sunday school is carried on 
here. 


Throughout the whole Mission the note of encourage- 
ment rings out in the Church, in the hospital and in 
the school. The missionaries and the native helpers 
have been kept by the power of the Holy Spirit and 
the Lord’s work is marching on. To His name be 
the praise. 








Grand Canal, Kiangyin, China 


North Kiangsu 


By JOSEPHINE U. WOODS 
T's North Kiangsu Mission of our Church in China 


is responsible for evangelizing the larger part of 

the province. Our field is shaped like an inverted 
Italy, is roughly speaking about 200 miles long by 120 
miles wide, and lies for the most part “north of the 
river.” 

Numerous lakes and canals in the Southern half of 
our field make boats the only feasible method of travel 
and itineration. In some of the northern parts, water 
is scarce and comes often from so-called “earth-wells” 
(mere ponds or holes in the ground), and the mission- 
aries journey in every direction over the dusty flatness 
by ricksha, barrow, car, motorcycle, bus, bicycle or 
donkey. There are marked differences, sometimes every 
ten miles, in the dialect spoken. The southern rice- 
eating people are considered (the Chinese themselves 
being the judges) less hardy, and more “slippery” or 
subtle; those in the Northern section, whose staff of 
life is bread, are more energetic and, of necessity, more 
able to “eat bitterness,” and also “straight,” or frank 
to the point of brusqueness and rudeness. The Chinese 
are not an adaptable people, and are full of prejudice 
against other dialects and manners, which constitutes 
one of the problems, with which life on the mission 
field abounds. The ignorant sometimes remark dis- 
dainfully on hearing us speak the foreign tongue, “They 
are talking Cantonese words!” 

Each one of our eight central stations is a walled city, 
and each one ministers to a surrounding population of 
about 2,000,000 souls, including other walled cities, 
large towns and markets, and one is never out of sight 
of the villages innumerable and unending, stretching 
away as far as eye can reach. Our city walls are not 
merely “left-overs” from a by-gone age, but are still 
often carefully and jealously repaired as a defense. 

Surely all the ills to which flesh is heir lay like a 
pall upon this country last spring. Wars and rumors 
of war, with partial evacuation of women and children, 
and fear-ridden flight of refugees, the rich and the 
poor, returning home from stricken Shanghai; bandit 
armies abroad—the kidnaping of old and young, and in 
the church, of evangelists, their little ones, and whole 


congregations; communism and student strikes; whole- 
sale desolation and loss following the floods; famine, 
with its attendant train of deadly diseases. 

At our annual meeting, a delegated one for the first 
time, each personal report brought echoes of the flood 
and famine relief work which engaged so large a part 
of the time and attention of our force. No type of 
work is entered upon with more fear and trembling or 
attended with more strain and difficulty. It taxes to 
the utmost every power of the judgment as well as the 
sympathies... The supply is so inadequate to the need. 
The immense sums handled constitute a fearful temp- 
tation for the native brethren, always financially em- 
barrassed. Division and discontent result when many 
think they are “neglected in the ministration.” One 
Chinese helper said: “Since this famine business all 
of my friends are become enemies.” Yet the joy of 
the work was very great. The crowded refugee temples 
were visited with money, food, clothing, drugs, milk 
for the tiny babies, and above all, over and over, with 
the gospel message. Our men travelled far and wide, 
inspecting the stricken areas, issuing tickets for cloth- 
ing, flour, and seed, which were later distributed from 
central depots. Mr. Harnsberger spent two months over- 
seeing the actual reconstruction of those broken banks 
of the Grand Canal, which were the cause of the worst 
devastation—working with a Chinese Committee and an 
army of blue-clad coolies. Faith in the idols was greatly 
shattered by seeing their wooden forms and empty 
shrines floating away on the mighty waters. A happy 
effect of the relief work has been the forming of a 
friendly contact with many new villages, the breaking 
down of opposition to the gospel, and the silencing of 
many gainsayers. While so many Christian homes and 
chapels were destroyed or swept entirely away, and it 
was difficult for the believers to gather together, yet in 
one outstation several tables were put together and on 
this improvised platform a little group met for worship 
above the waters. 

The problem that faced the Mission Hospitals was 
how to remain self-supporting, in face of the cuts, and 
yet minister to the needy. The Goldsby King Memorial 
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Hospital alone reports over a thousand “free” prescrip- 
tions filled. It has been a year of “rigid economy” in 
hospital administration. In spite of the abject poverty 
(or because of it), the total number of patients treated 
in our hospitals exceeded by nearly 5,500 that of the 
previous year, and by over 3,500 our greatest number 
“pefore 1927”’—in all 198,762 souls as well as bodies. 
For Dr. Morgan calls the hospital “the medical-evangeli- 
cal agency.” Our medical‘institutions are faithful in 
teaching and preaching the Word to all that come within 
their doors; not only the sick, but a great host of rela- 
tives and friends who come with them are reached. 
Daily morning prayers in the hospital chapel are led 
in turn by the members of the staff and the evangel- 
ists; services in the wards and bedside visiting have 
resulted in a definite rich fruitage of healed souls. 
Suchowfu has continued the sorely-needed work of the 
country clinic. Dr. Bell reports the treatment of pa- 
tients in the jail, followed by an encouraging evange- 
listic meeting. Dr. MacFadyen says: “We wish to again 
thank our White Cross friends for their timely help. 
Without it we could scarcely have weathered famine and 
flood.” The entire compound and plant of the former 
Boys’ School at Tsing-Kiang-pu has been taken over for 
the Kala-azar Hospital, and every inch of space is oc- 
cupied. 

One of the lamentable sights at the present moment 
in some of our Mission Stations is the deserted build- 
ing of a Mission High School, which once teemed with 
active life, standing empty and desolate, with staring 
windows and closed doors. This is not to say that we 
no longer believe in our educational work, which 
(though not without its bitter disappointments), has 
for so many years been a “work of faith and labor 
of love,” and dear to our hearts. The schools through- 
out our field are laboring under a two-fold difficulty, 
the Government attitude towards Christian schools and 
registration, and our Mission’s strict requirements re 
proportionate support. Our Mission has for the second 
time gone on record as taking an unequivocal stand 
against the registration of any of our schools under 
the existing Government regulations. A third difficulty, 
by no means the least, often arising from within, is 
misunderstanding of the Mission’s viewpoint on the part 
of Chinese faculty and student body, and our failure 
to make them see eye to eye with us the importance 
of giving the Bible the first place in our church schools. 
The reports of the year past are full of encouragement 
and progress, and the schools which have carried on 
along the old lines have had a good year’s work. Over 
thirty primary schools were started this year in the 
Sutsien country field, having fulfilled the Mission’s con- 
ditions both as to their share of the teacher’s salary 
and proportion of Christian and non-Christian pupils 
admitted; in addition, several more schools opened 
without help from the Mission. Four of our eight 
stations now have Women’s Bible Schools, an increas- 
ingly valuable work. “Here the women learn to read 
and to pray.” “They put into actual practice the very 
purpose which we have here—trying to train Christians 
to lead others to Christ.” In Mrs. McLauchlin’s ab- 
sence the Haichow Bible School has a Chinese prin- 
cipal who has full responsibility for all the work. 

Not only have the newly-opened Women’s Bible Schools 
found a home in some of those empty school build- 
Ings, but also other school compounds are being hap- 
pily utilized for housing the ten-day Bible Class, now 
held in so many of the stations. This is one of the 
most interesting features of the Evangelistic Work. At- 
tendance at these classes is steadily on the increase. 
Large groups of the country Christians, both men and 
women, walk in many miles to the central station, where 
they get acquainted with each other for the first time. 
The city Christians join with them in a school schedule 
of classes for intensive study of the Bible, and also 
help as instructors in the simple preparatory booklets, 
hymns, and catechisms. The “students” carry back a 
Teal message to their homes and villages, Several of 


the stations have held a very profitable “Helpers’ Class” 
from time to time, when all the evangelistic workers 
from the country field meet for several days of united 
prayer and conference, study of the Bible and of meth- 
ods of work. The Woman’s Conference for the whole 
field has been discontinued for a number of years, ow- 
ing to unsettled conditions and difficulty of travel. 

The work of tent preaching in Sutsien and Suchowfu 
has been very effective: Two preachers give their 
whole time to it. One preacher’s salary is paid by Mr. 
Chang, elder in Sutsien Church. 

The itinerators have been wonderfully kept as they 
have travelled from chapel to chapel, village to village, 
home to home. Miss Bailey says: “It has been mar- 
velous to see how God has played checkerboard, as it 
were, with the bandits in our field, so that our country 
work was not seriously interrupted. How precious 
that promise was to me: ‘I am with thee and will 
keep thee in all places whithersoever thou goest.’” In 
the teaching of the Christians, a special emphasis has 
been laid upon prayer, reverence, keeping the Sabbath, 
giving and self-support, witnessing and personal work. 
Along all these lines, there has been a slow, steady, 
genuine advance. A few more churches have become 
independent. Others have attained a degree of self- 
support or come to the standard set, through heroic 
effort. More and more the country Christians are build- 
ing or owning their own chapels. The importance of the 
Sunday school has also been stressed, with some de- 
gree of success In the centers *and their near-by 
Sunday schools, the teachers and pupils of our Mission 
schools give splendid assistance in this work; the 
city church frequently reports a large, active Sunday 
school (with a normal class meeting during the week 
or once a month to prepare the lessons) and an even 
larger and more active “ragged Sunday school” of out- 
side children; but, in the country chapel, the Sunday 
school is very apt to resolve itself into just another 
preaching service, led by the evangelist. Mention must 
be made, too, of the little “foreign’’ Sunday school for 
the missionary children, led by a busy missionary 
mother, surely an important part of the work. 

A very great problem at this time is the entering 
into our midst of several sects which are creating di- 
vision and causing great distress and confusion of mind 
among the Christians. A Chinese group calling itself 
the “Little Flock,’ emphasizes separation from the 
Mission, no organization (no pastors, no church build- 
ings), “assembling together” in the homes of the Chris- 
tians, immersion, the use of unleavened bread in the 
communion, head-covering for the women at meetings, 
and other minor matters. They do not evangelize the 
unsaved, but proselytize the believers, and do not try 
to teach the weak and ignorant Christians, but exert 
every effort to reach the earnest, spiritual ones. In 
different sections of our field, they have taken off two 
leading elders, and with each one, an entire group or 
congregation of Christians and enquirers beside many 
individuals. We can only meet this situation with more 
Bible teaching and more prayer. 

Above the minor strain, the recurring theme is one 
of praise and hopefulness and thanksgiving. 

The people seem to be praying everywhere, anxious 
to learn and anxious to pray. In one day, two men 
came from different points in the Hwai-an field to seek 
the “foreign pastor” and offer a new preaching place; 
they came to ask for a preacher. Two thousand persons 
came up for examination for church membership in 
the Tsing-Kiang-pu country field alone. Three hun- 
dred of them were admitted to the church. In the sec- 
tion where Mr. Vinson laid down his life, there are now 
over 200 enquirers. What hath God wrought! 

We close with Mr. McLauchlin’s last sentences, from 
his year’s report, “The great lesson I have learned, 
personally, during the year, has been to let the Lord 
do his own work. He is the only one who can do it, 
and he is willing and ready to do it.” “He 1s ABLE.” 

“To Him be the glory forever and ever.’” 
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East Brazil 


By GENEVIEVE MARCHANT 


LTHOUGH our territory is not in the zone of opera- 
A tions of the recent revolution, which held Brazil 

in its grasp for nearly three months, yet the con- 
stant movement of troops, especially in Varginha, Tres 
Coracoes, and Lavras, and the general unrest that pre- 
vailed, could not fail to affect our work to some de- 
gree, 

It is worthy of note, however, that, unlike some of 
our sister missions in other countries, the East Brazil 
Mission has not suffered from any anti-foreign spirit. 
On the contrary, this year has been signaled by fresh 
evidences of confidence on the part of our Brazilian 
brethren. Mr. Davis was invited to become a member 
of a new Presbytery in process of organization in the 
National Church. The new building for the school in 
Nepomuceno, built entirely by money contributed by 
nationals, was given the name of “Collegio Evangelica 
Ruth See,” as a tribute not only to Miss See (who was 
a beloved teacher thirty years ago when young people 
from that section were attending the schools in Lavras, 
and is now, at their request, teaching their children), 
but as a sort of monument, we were told at the dedi- 
cation, to the love which always existed between the 
Brazilians of the Nepomuceno Church, and the Mission- 
aries, Dr. Gammon, Dr. Allyn and others. So far as 
I can recall, this is the first school erected entirely by 
national funds to which has been given the name of a 
foreign missionary. 

Somewhat in line with these two incidents was the 
invitation which came from the General Assembly of the 
Brazilian Presbyterian Church to a member of the East 
Brazil Mission to act as Executive Secretary of Women’s 
Work. We are truly thankful that our services are 
acceptable to our Brazilian brethren, and we trust that 
we of this Mission may always show to the National 
We 


Church the beautiful spirit of John the Baptist. 
must decrease and they must increase. 


THE EVANGELISTIO FIELD 


The necessity for calling Dr. Baker to take charge 
of the Lavras Schools left his large and growing evan- 
gelistic field without a pastor, and with only one paid 
Brazilian lay evangelist. Mr. Davis consented to trans- 
fer one of his evangelists to Mr. Baker’s field, and Mr. 
Sydenstricker agreed to take this field under his pas- 
toral care, along with his own enormous field. In the 
middle of the year, the Piumhy field, which was sev- 
eral years ago turned over to the South Minas Pres- 
bytery, was left without a pastor, and the Mission was 
asked to visit the field up to the end of the year. 
That, too, fell upon Mr. Sydenstricker’s broad shoulders. 
Mr. Sydenstricker compares himself to the old woman 
who lived in the shoe, and writes: 

“The family of.Christians to which I have tried 
to minister was so large that I did not know what 
to do. . . . Many towns in the bounds of the 
field have not heard the gospel. At least one more 
ordained man should be in the field. In order to 
make a round trip over the field as it was in 1932, 

I had to travel more than 1,500 kilometers (nearly 

a thousand miles).” 

This vast field not only has only one ordained mission- 
ary, but there are at present only two paid lay Bra- 
zilian evangelists. Several students are working in the 
field during vacation. Mr. Sydenstricker calls attention 
to a wide door of opportunity in the northern part of 
the field. He says: 

“An evangelist placed in Bambuhy, and properly 
backed, would be able to work a large area. There 
are many small towns within a radius of ten leagues 
(about forty miles) of Bambuhy.” 

Campo Bello, Formiga, S. Jo&io del Rey, Prados, Bar- 
roso, continue to hold the ground won, and to make 


some advance. Of Oliveira, always a stronghold of 
Romanism, and since the removal of Dr. and Mrs. Baker 
to Lavras, no longer a Mission Station, Mr. Syden- 
stricker writes: 

“The small group of Christians is faithfully striv- 
ing against indifferencey and strong opposition. 
Some of the Christians have greater hopes for the 
future, as the political situation is changed, and 
they think a more liberal attitude on the part of 
the people is already apparent.” 

In the southern part of the Mission, Mr. Davis works 
a vast territory, with the help of three paid Brazilian 
lay evangelists. He writes: 

“In spite of abnormal conditions, and in spite of 
the appropriations for the work having been cut 
almost to the vanishing point, this has been one of 
the best of my eight years of experience in evan- 
gelistic work in Brazil.” 

Considerable advance has been made in the way of 
self-support. Three of the congregations are making 
some contribution to the salary of the evangelists; three 
others are paying all the rent for their preaching halls. 

Mr. Davis tells of a young man who asked to ride 
with him to Varginha. After he had given his con- 
sent, he learned that this young man had,»killed four 
men in cold blood, and Mr. Davis says that he remem- 
bered the long stretches of uninhabited country through 
which the road passed, and felt a shudder pass over 
him, but could not go back upon his word. Soon after 
they started, however, the young man voluntarily told 
him of the change of heart he had undergone since 
coming into a knowledge of the gospel, and Mr. Davis’ 
apprehensions were changed to rejoicing. 

Varginha. The event of outstanding importance 
was the dedication of the new church building in 
March. The greatest increase has been in the Sun- 
day school. The attendance there has almost 
doubled. 

8. Goncalo. The evangelist and his wife were 
transferred from Conceicaos do Rio Verde to this 
place in June. The interested ones in the town pay 
his house rent, which at the same time provides the 
preaching hall. Considerable progress has been 
made. A Sunday school has been organized, and 
preparations are being made for the organization 
of a woman’s society. 

Tres Coracoes. The withdrawal of Mission rent 
for the preaching hall threw a heavy burden upon 
the little congregation, and the removal of the two 
beloved evangelists who visited it once a month 
each, left the congregation with very little preach- 
ing. Miss Marchant conducted Bible Study there 
twice a week when at home. 

Mr. Davis concludes his report with the hope that 
within four or five years, Varginha and Lambary, with 
nearby preaching points, can be turned over to the pres- 
bytery. 


THE INDIAN MISSION 


Far away in the forests of Matto Grosso, two mem- 
bers of our Mission are working at the evangelization 
of the Indians. This cooperative Mission was opened 
in 1929, and Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell fixed their residence 
there in 1930. A few extracts from their reports will 
reveal the difficulties and the hopes of that work: 

“Carving out a decent living place here in the 
woods, two hundred miles from the railroad, is no 
easy task. It has taken double the time that one 
would imagine. The farm is in fairly good 
shape, producing corn, beans, manioc and bananas 
enough for the Mission. The farm work has 
been a means of helping the Indians to earn some 
much-needed clothes, soap and salt; and they also 
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get good lessons in more modern methods of farm- 
ing. . . . Many Indians are indifferent, and at- 
tend worship only occasionally. They often have 
their heathen dances. We sometimes attend these 
gatherings, and ask for the opportunity to sing and 
teach after the stage has cleared. This they will- 
ingly grant, and some of our best meetings have 
been gotten in this way. A few Indians have shown a 
real interest in the songs and the message we try 
to give them. . We can see some results of 
the work done in the changes in the lives of some 
whom it has been our privilege to teach. We find 
souls here hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, and we have hope to believe that sooner or 
later they shall be filled. During the Revo- 
lution, when it was impossible to get gas for the 
automobile, to continue the Sunday school in the 
village, we started a Sunday school on our porch. 
We have had as many as fifty in attendance. 

Many Indians come to visit us, some for treatment, 
and some just for the fun of it. We are glad to 
have them, but when they appear about sunrise, or 
at mealtime, in groups of ten or fifteen, it is hard 
to seat and entertain them. We sing hymns, or 
play the victrola for them, and they go away seem- 
ingly happy. . . . We have hope for a great 
outpouring of God’s Spirit. We need and solicit 
your prayers.” 


EDUCATIONAL WoRK 


The transfer of Dr. Baker to Lavras, while a loss to 
the evangelistic field, contributed much towards main- 
taining the high standard of the school and the favor 
it enjoys in the eyes of the people. One gathers from 
the reports that the educational work is the part upon 
which fell most heavily the financial crisis. Of the 
Campo Bello School, Miss Foster writes: 


“It seemed that the only way to weather the cut 
would be to close the school. We did not want to 
be found wanting in faith, and decided that we could 
hold out, unless one of the missionary teachers were 
recalled. In spite of all the corners we clipppd, 
it isn’t possible to pay the salary of one more 
teacher. The teachers. we now have are in large 
part rendering a service of love, with scanty re- 
muneration. The condition of the buildings grows 
worse all the time.” 

“Some of our Lavras School buildings are not 
only unsafe, but are actually dangerous to the lives 
of those occupying them. The back part of one of 
our dormitories, some think, may fall at any mo- 
ment. (Note: It has been torn down, to avoid a 
serious accident.) The typewriters are in such 
state that they would have to be renovated, or the 
Commercial Department of our school (recently 
Officialized), would have to be closed.” 

Lavras reports the largest graduating class in its 
history, fifty-six. Dr. Baker writes that the year was 
characterized by many measures of economy, which 
included reduction of salaries, releasing some of the 
teachers and helpers, using the self-help students to a 
larger degree in the service section of the school, etc. 
Of the students, he has this cheering comment: 

“The gentlemanly conduct of our boys demon- 
strated once again that the Christian influence of 
the school upon the conduct and character of our 
students is a thing to make us proud.” 

Mrs. Gammon’s report has this interesting item: 

“It has been borne in upon me that even in our 
little towns of Minas, and with restricted fields of 
activity, we are laboring ‘in all the world.’ Our 
black-eyed Syrian friends; the sons of sunny Italy, 
granddaughters of Africa, fair-haired Teutons, a 
cousin from the Argentine, and many from Portugal, 
French and Spanish, the original American, and 
the twentieth century Brazilian, the city-bred lad 


and the child from the backwoods—all these have 

in one way or another come under our influence. 

We hope that some, at least, may have been touched 

for Christ, or guided to thoughts of a purer life, 

or to higher ideals of service.” 

Miss Carnahan and her assistants kept the Charlotte 
Kemper Seminary up to its usual high standard of 
efficiency. Mrs. Calhoun conducted a much appreciated 
kindergarten there this year. 

In the Agricultural School at Lavras the matricu- 
lation was the largest ever. Year by year, the 
teaching work is being amplified and perfected. 
The graduating exercises, held separately from 
those of the other schools, were impressive. ‘ 

A Bible class was taught each Sunday morning by 

Dr. Baker, always with appreciative interest. 

It is interesting to note that three of the high school 
teachers took courses in the Agricultural School, look- 
ing towards credits. Mr. and Mrs. Wheelock conducted 
the boarding department of the Agricultural School, 
thus surrounding with something of a home atmosphere 
these young men, many of whom will soon go out to 
occupy important positions under the State and Federal 
Governments. 

Miss Steele reports of the Varginha School a good 
spirit among students and teachers, a good enrollment, 
and the impulse coming from the dedication and use 
of the new building. With Miss Steele’s withdrawal for 
her furlough, the Varginha School passes into the hands 
of Brazilian administrators and teachers. 

In spite of many comments from the home Church, 
unfavorable to the extension of the educational work, 
the Brazilians in our section continue to plead for 
American Evangelical Schools. At the last Mission 
meeting, Miss See was granted to the Nepomuceno 
Church, in answer to such an appeal, and the results 
have been more than satisfactory, as the new building 
with her name indicates. 

This year, a committee of leading citizens from Dores 
da Boa Esperanca, where the Holy Spirit is so mani- 
festly at work, traveled a long distance, over very 
muddy, unpaved roads, to present in person their ap- 
peal for a school moulded after the Lavras Schools, 
the Mission to choose the principal and teachers, while 


the town will be responsible for the building and all © 


other necessary expenses. An evangelical school located 
in Dores just at this time will mean untold good to 
the cause of Christ in that section. It was an appeal 
to which, after earnest prayer and study, we could not 
possibly say no. 


DAILY VACATION. BIBLE SCHOOLS 


This work is proving to be an attractive and fruitful 
means of religious education, Mr. Sydenstricker’s field 
took the leadership in this work, this year, with five 
schools in December, having an enrollment of 190, 
and another planned for January. Mrs. Sydenstricker 
and Miss Foster are tireless in this work, which is 
spreading out on the farms near Campo Bello. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. Hunnicutt, after bringing to a successful close 
the Bleventh World’s Sunday School Convention, as 
Executive Secretary, takes up again his duties in con- 
nection with the Lavras Schools. 

Mr. Calhoun continues to work in connection with the 
National Counsel of Religious Education, as well as 
Director of Religious Education in the Lavras Schools. 

The Sunday schools continue to demonstrate their 
work as evangelizing agencies and in the religious edu- 
cation of the believers. Nearly all of the missionaries 
are active in this work, and so are many of the more 
advanced pupils in the schools. Mr. Wheelock was 
superintendent of the branch Sunday. schools of the 
Lavras Church, and this work was carried on largely 
with a personnel from the Gammon Institute. It is 
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said that these schools reached an unusually high de- 
gree of efficiency and interest this year. 

Nearly all of the women of the Mission are active in 
the organized Women’s Work. The granting of the 
franchise to Brazilian women has increased their op- 
portunities and responsibilities, but the evangelical 
women seem to be meeting these responsibilities in a 
spirit of earnestness and noble purpose. 

At the invitation of the National Counsel of Religious 
Education, Mrs. Sydenstricker took part in a Normal 
School for Daily Vacation Bible School Methods in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The Mission is rejoicing in the coming of Miss Mar- 
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garet Wilson to the field, and in the return of Mrs. 
D. G. Armstrong, as an associate worker. Miss Wilson 
has spent most of her time in language study, while 
Mrs. Armstrong is associated with Miss See in Nepo- 
muceno. 

CONCLUSION 


There is a comforting purpose, revealed in all the 
reports, to meet the difficulties with faith and courage. 
Cuts may leave the material resources almost at the 
vanishing point; revolutions may wax and wane; yet 
through it all, we are ever more confident that the work 
will not fail, because “The Eternal God is our refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 





North 


Brazil 


By CAROLINE KILGORE 


RYING conditions bring greater dependence upon 
T the Lord and greater opportunities for service. 

Our work has been greatly blessed and we are 
encouraged to push forward in the evangelization of 
this vast northland, where millions of souls are await- 
ing the gospel message. Notwithstanding the decrease 
in funds, no churches have been closed, although some 
of the pastors have been reduced to a bare living. New 
territory has been opened by evangelistic workers and 
there has been a marked increase in the number of 
pupils in our schools. 


EVANGELIZATION 


One year ago we reported that evangelistic work had 
been opened in the interior of the states of Pernambuco, 
Parahyba, and Ceara, under the direction of Rev. Lang- 
don Henderlite. He has working in this field five evan- 
gelists and one colporter. He reports one hundred 
and forty-nine conversions in this field. 

He writes. “Often after services, men and women 

have come up to me in wonder and amazement asking, 
‘Is it a fact that Jesus died on the cross as our sub- 
stitute and that we can really have forgiveness of sins 
through faith in Him?’” Again he writes, “Among 
these forty-three that I baptized, I had the high privilege 
of baptizing the only school teacher within the radius 
of a hundred miles. She was the only teacher that the 
whole section could boast of. Talking to her after one 
of our services, I enquired as to the kind of teaching 
she was able to give the community. She replied, ‘I 
am the only teacher hereabouts. I teach a little read- 
ing and writing and I am very good in mathematics. 
I teach addition and subtraction, but though I am forty- 
seven years old I have never been able to learn how to 
multiply and divide.’ As soon as she made her public 
profession of faith the priest saw to it that the muni- 
cipal government fired her. However, she was not dis- 
couraged and opened a private school of her own with 
over a hundred pupils, the sons and daughters of the 
forty-three converts.” 
. The evangelistic car, in the hands of Mr. Neville and 
his native helpers, continues to give good service and 
is a means of reaching towns and farm sections where 
the gospel has never been preached before. The Sun- 
day before Christmas, on a visit to a farming section 
that the Gospel Caravan had been visiting only four 
months, fourteen persons indicated their desire to be- 
come evangelical Christians. In a house not far dis- 
tant, an opposition meeting was being held to attract 
the people, with intoxicating drinks and dancing. The 
harvest truly is ready and the laborers are few. Pray 
therefore. 

We feel that the printing office is a vital part of our 
evangelistic work. It has shown a steady development 


during the past six years, both in amount and efficiency 
of work and in self-support. From the office 12,200 
copies of lesson quarterlies for five different depart- 
ments of Sunday-school work go out all over Brazil. 
The church paper for the Synod of North Brazil is 
published twice a month, besides thousands of tracts 
and booklets. 
EDUCATION 

The number of students in the schools increased in- 
stead of diminishing as might have been expected in 
these times of stress. The question of government 
recognition for the schools is ever before us. We have 
not sought this recognition for several reasons. The 
Bible teaching is limited to optional classes. At pres- 
ent the Bible is a textbook in all the classes and there 
are chapel exercises each day for the whole school. 
Another reason is the present uncertainty of the school 
laws. The constantly changing regulations for schools 
with government recognition keeps them in a more or 
less unsettled condition. 


GARANHUNS 

Under the wise direction of Dr. Thompson, the school 
in Garanhuns closed a very successful year. His effi- 
cient assistants were Miss Cockrell, principal of the 
primary department, and Mr. Franklin Thompson and 
Mrs. Thompson in the High School department. Mrs. 
Thompson and Miss Cockrell do a great deal of visit- 
ing among the school patrons. There were 204 stu- 
dents enrolled, including twenty-five boarders. Few 
men, after forty-two years of service on the field, could 
add to their other duties the arduous one of directing 
a large boys’ school and do it with as much ease and 
success as Dr. Thompson. He is very glad to turn this 
over to Mr. Taylor, who comes back full of enthusiasm 
after a furlough in the States. 


RECIFE 

Agnes Erskine Evangelical School, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Margaret Douglas, assisted by Misses Mar- 
tin and Kilgore, closed one of the best years in its his- 
tory. There were 181 pupils, fifty-five of these being 
boarders and fourteen semi-boarders. A fine group of 
twelve girls were graduated, all being Christians ex- 
cept one. 

Special services were conducted in the school during 
a week in September, and unusual interest was shown 
by the student body. Four of our boarders made pro- 
fession of faith. 
, We are still hoping and praying that in the near 
future our building will be finished and equipped for 
better work. The outside finish that is so much needed 
to improve the appearance of the building is needed 
much more to preserve the walls and beams of the two 
wings that have been added. 
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West Brazil 


By J. R. WOODSON 


perhaps never passed a more agitated year than the 

one that has just closed. A civil war, lasting three 
months and involving the largest armed forces ever as- 
sembled in South America, completely dominated the 
life and thought of the nation during the closing tri- 
mester of the Mission year. Due to the collapse of the 
coffee market, the nation has also had her share in 
the world-wide depression. Profound social, economic, 
and political changes are taking place in Brazil. As 
this report is being written, agitated debates are taking 
place in the capital of the nation between the mem- 
bers of a committee that is attempting to prepare the 
future constitution. For more than two years the nation 
has been governed by a dictatorship. No one is able 
to foretell what form the future government will take. 
In the midst of it all the pure gospel of Jesus Christ 
has never had a greater opportunity than it has today 
in Brazil. And never has the responsibility for giving 
a true witness to Jesus been greater than at the present 
moment. 


Let us pass in rapid review some of the activities of 
the West Brazil Mission to see how she is meeting her 
opportunities and fulfilling her obligations. In spite of 
war, depression, repeated cuts, etc., the annual meeting 
of the Mission, recently held in Barretos, was one of 
the happiest held in many years. The Mission was per- 
plexed to know how to carry on the work for which it 
is responsible in the face of the pitiably small appro- 
priations that are coming from the home churches but 
there was no note of discouragement sounded. The 
West Brazil missionaries believe that they represent a 
victorious cause and that a way will be found to carry 
on. 


This year marked the close of the Seven-Year Pro- 
gressive Program of the Mission. Seven years ago the 
Mission established certain goals to be attained during 
this seven-year period. Practically every goal that has 
depended on the efforts of the Mission has been reached, 
while of those that represented the hopes of the Mis- 
sion of what the home Church would do for us, prac- 
tically none have been reached. At the beginning of 
the period there were seven missionary couples in the 
Mission, and the modest goal was to reach nine by 
1932. Today we have six. Then the Mission had 
eight native helpers, with twenty as the goal. When 
this report is read the Mission will have less native 
helpers than it had seven years ago. But real progress 
has been made by the Mission during these seven years. 
Organized congregations have increased from eleven to 
thirty-two; preaching points from forty-two to sixty-five; 
communicants from 1,053 to 1,977; Sunday schools from 
fifteen to forty-one; Sunday-school pupils from 717 to 
2,274; Woman’s Societies from one to eighteen; native 
contributions from fifty-nine to ninety-one contos (from 
about $7,375 to $11,375 in dollars). During this period, 
the Mission has gradually advanced toward the interior 
of the country. In 1924, Séo Sebastiéo do Paraiso was 
the farthest interior station, while today it is the least 
interior. The Barretos, Uberlandia, Araguary, Patro- 
cinio and Carmo do Paranahyba Stations have all been 
opened during this period. Our Mission today presents 
@ solid front advancing to the great interior of Brazil. 


Sado Sebastido do Paraiso. Rev. and Mrs. George H. 
Hurst report a good year from this our oldest field. 
The Sio Sebastifio do Paraiso church, with about i50 
well-trained and spiritual members, has manifested a 
Missionary spirit by contributing most of the support 
of a native worker in Passos, one of the points in the 
field, and by maintaining a ministerial candidate in the 
Campinas Seminary. This splendid church has already 
given three ministers to the Brazilian Presbyterian 


I ALL her long and turbulent history Brazil, has 


Church, and another one is ready to study in the Semi- 
nary. The church has a splendid church and Sunday- 
school building, and a manse with no debts. In Al- 
tinopolis, another strong point in this field, money is 
in hand to build a church building to replace the present 
one that has become too small for the congregation. 
In this city a noted gambler attended a series of meet- 
ings and took the first step as a Christian. One of 
his former associates, when he heard about it, said 
that this man had not only taken the first step but that 
he had traveled a long way already as he had abandoned 
his life of gambling, drinking, etc. In Sao Sebastiao 
a Young Girl’s Society carried on work during the year 
in the county jail. As a result one of the prisoners 
was soundly converted and his life has been com- 
pletely changed. The program of the Mission calls 
for the organization of a presbytery in this field and 
the turning over of the field to the Native Church 
within four years. 

Barretos. Seven years’ work in this field has pro- 
duced two organized churches, five organized congre- 
gations, eight Sunday schools, about three hundred 
church members, more than five hundred Sunday-school 
scholars, six Woman’s Societies, two Christian En- 
deavor Societies, and other good results. The field 
already has four church buildings and will have two 
more within this year. In Ribeirao Preto, the largest 
city in our Mission, a fine property was purchased 
and adapted as a church building. Fifteen well-trained 
candidates were received here this year, bringing the 
present membership up to eighty. In the county of 
Fructal, a county as large in territory as some states 
at home, several new points have been reached. Ex- 
tending out from these points there is a vast region 
that has never been touched by the gospel. But how 
can it be entered without adequate workers? Before 
this report is printed Rev..and Mrs. J. R. Woodson 
will be alone in all this vast missionary field, except 
for one native worker. 

Araguary. The most notable progress in this splen- 
did missionary field, manned by Rev. and Mrs. D. L. 
Williamson, was that of certain rural sections. Some- 
time ago a man converted from a life of gambling, 
drinking, etc., in Araguary moved up into the state of 
Goyaz to live on a big 1,200-acre farm with his brother. 
With his zeal and enthusiasm for the gospel that had 
transformed his life, he soon had a group of believers 
around him. It may be truly said that this great farm 
with the large number of people living on it has been 
transformed by the gospel. A son of the farmer was 
converted and is already in school preparing himself 
to enter the ministry. On another farm a chapel has 
been built by the believers. On still another a good 
live Sunday school has been organized. Thus, in this 
field extending over a big section in the state of Minas, 
and also in the interior state of Goyaz, the gospel goes 
forward. 

Patrocinio. Rev. and Mrs. E. HE. Lane and Miss 
Frances Hesser are the missionaries in this field. 
Serious illness has greatly handicapped Mrs. Lane dur- 
ing the year, but after a successful operation she seems 
to be on the way to a complete recovery. Miss Hesser 
has directed the Patrocinio School and at the same 
time carried on a splendid work in the church. A 
modest beginning has been made by Miss Hesser and 
Dr. Lane for the work of training native workers in 
the Lay Training School. With the efficient and con- 
secrated leadership of these missionaries in Patrocinio, 
the Mission expects great things for the future. 

Paranahyba. Rev. and Mrs. John Knox Johnston have 
carried on an efficient work in this field during the 
year. One of the visible _esults was the addition of 
fifty-four new members to the churches. Between the 
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church members and baptized children, Mr. Johnston 
is now pastor of more than one thousand people. These 
are scattered over a wide area, and visits to the many 
points in the field involve almost daily trips by horse- 
back. The pioneer spirit of the missionary is seen in 
the fact that he is not content with work in five big 
counties but has plans on foot to begin work in two 
additional counties where the gospel has never been 
preached. Mrs. Johnston has the unusual record of not 
missing a single meeting during the year in the church, 
Sunday school or Woman’s Society. Once a month she 
walks four miles to direct a Bible study in a circle 
of country members. Plans are on foot to build two 
new church buildings in this field during this year. 
Uberlandia. This is a city of some ten thousand 
population located on the Moygana Railway and near 
our Araguary Station. From here several good auto- 
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mobile roads branch out into what is known as the 
Triangulo Mineiro, a big region in the extreme western 
section of the state of Minas Geraes, in the form of a 
triangle. It is also the commercial center for a large 
section of the state of Goyaz. It is a clean city with 
a high altitude, and is a strategic center for a popula- 
tion of some 100,000 people. A native evangelist has 
lived here and built up a good congregation of about 
forty members. 


Dr. and Mrs. Alva Hardie went to open this new 
station upon their return from a year’s furlough in 
August. The coming of the Hardie family to Uber- 
landia has given a great impetus to the work and 
the church and Sunday school are growing by leaps 
and bounds. Great things are expected from the work 
in this new frontier field. 





Korea 
By R. M. WILSON, M. D. 


INETEEN hundred and thirty-two marked the 
N fortieth year for mission work of our Church in 

Korea and we rejoice for God’s rich blessings upon 
it during this time. The changes have been as from 
night to day, darkness to light. Thousands upon thou- 
sands have experienced this miracle in the heart from 
darkness to THE LIGHT. 


Our work comes under three chief heads, though all 
with the great aim of bringing the people to a knowl- 
edge of Christ. First, the direct evangelistic work of 
preaching the Word and organizing churches; secondly, 
educational for the training of leaders for the church; 
and third, medical. 


The depression has made more of a change in the 
village churches than in any other part of the work, 
as it is always the farmers who suffer most and soonest 
in hard times. A great many of the village church 
members have moved away, looking for jobs. Many 
of those who are left had to live on “chik” roots and 
Pine bark until the barley harvest came in. Conse- 
quently, because of their inability to contribute any- 
thing to the pastor’s salary or even the presbyterial 
assessment, some of the churches have lost their status 
of churches and become prayer-meeting groups. Ac- 
cording to statistics, the church has apparently gone 
backward; but in reality the interest of the people in 
the gospel message and their attendance at meetings 
is greater than ever. They seem eager to learn, but 
Many are unwilling to take the final step of being bap- 
tized—quite possibly because they do not feel able to 
pay the presbyterial dues required of full church mem- 
bers. To show that they really are interested, how- 
ever, we would call to witness the fine attendance at 
all the special meetings that have been held recently. 
A union Bible Class at Posung, where the fields of three 
missionaries join, was attended by one hundred be- 
lievers from a dozen small groups. A similar meeting 
at Kohung resulted in the increase of that congrega- 
tion by at least fifty per cent, twenty-five people walk- 
ing six miles to attend. The Kanmun church in Kurei 
County has experienced a gracious revival under the 
leadership of Elder Choi, an old man seventy-eight 
years old who recently moved there to live with his 
daughter. Over forty new members have been added. 
The port of Yehsu is growing by leaps and bounds and 
the church there is trying to keep pace by opening up 
a new chapel in the west end, besides several exten- 
sion Sunday schools. Another evidence that the 
churches are not in reality going backward is that 
there are now thirteen ordained pastors and one licen- 


tiate in Soonchun Presbytery—the largest number we 
have ever had. 

As always in times of stress, the women have saved 
the day. While the village churches are being stripped 
of men, and anxiety is caused by the consequent lack 
of leadership in a church that must be ruled by elders, 
the women are holding the line. They outnumber the 
men everywhere and the Woman’s Auxiliary is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

About the most worth-while out-station work that we 
have is in the village schools. There are about thirty 
of these in our territory. Most of them have permits 
from the government and have an attendance of from 
sixteen to seventy. The teachers, who are given a 
small subsidy from Mission or private funds and who 
supplement it with what fees they can collect, do more 
work for the amount of money they get than any other 
native workers. The teachers of these schools exert 
a Christian influence over their pupils all during the 
week, and they aid greatly in the leadership of the local 
churches besides. The new teacher at Tolsil has re- 
vived that church and taken over the oversight of a 
neighboring group. Besides being a wonderful Chris- 
tian influence in the villages, these schools also prove 
fine feeders to our Station schools. 

New features have been added in both schools in an 
effort to fit the curriculum to boys and girls who must 
work with their hands in order to live after they leave 
school. The girls’ school has received permission from 
the government to include several hours a week of 
industrial training in the upper grades. This enables 
all the larger girls to learn to raise silk worms and 
weave cloth, a useful trade for them in their homes. 
The boys’ school has a new agricultural teacher to 
teach farming, because Mr. Unger believes that in a 
country where eighty-five per cent of the people are 
farmers, this important part of their training should 
not be neglected in the schools. This country is al- 
ready entirely too full of graduates of purely literary 
schools, all of whom want jobs as teachers and secre- 
taries. If our schools can teach even a few of their 
pupils that working with their hands is not incom- 
patible with an education, they will be doing a won- 
derfol thing for the country. : 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. Boyer for carry1ng 
one entire section of Kunsan field during the year 
with such faithful devotion and. joy in the service. 
To Miss McMurphy who took charge of the Ten-Day 
Class, and to all those good nurses and friends who 
came so graciously to our help in time of sickness 
and need, we raise grateful hearts of love and praise. 
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Foreign 
Missions 


While few Bible Classes have been held among the 
men in the country, the Station classes have been 
well attended both summer and winter. Last August 
the fourth of the summer conferences was held for 
men in Kunsan Boys’ School when seventy-two attended 
for one week’s study. This conference has been adopted 
by the North Chulla Presbytery and its scope enlarged 
to embrace all the male workers within its bounds. 
The special feature of this year’s conference was a 
Chinese evangelist from Chemulpo, Mr. Chang, who 
was chosen by the Koreans to be their inspirational 
speaker, and this at a time when the feeling was high 
against the Chinese attempt to eject the Koreans from 
Manzhuria. Their choice proved a happy one, for Mr. 
Chang combines with his godliness a most attractive 
personality and is a man “full of the Holy Ghost and 
of Power.” He proved a master in his familiarity with 
the Scriptures,—quoting extensive passages giving chap- 
ter and verse, and holding spell-bound his large audi- 
ence of Chinese, Koreans, and Americans, at the eve- 
ning meetings held in the church. The Korean’s ap- 
preciation of his spirituality and their cordiality toward 
him verified the words of Paul that in Christ all are 
one. 

Our Men’s Class is one of the outstanding events 
of the year, and as usual reached high-water mark in 
both attendance and spirituality. Five hundred and 
forty-four enrolled, paying registration fee of twenty- 
five sen, but others not able to pay this and still others 
who attended for only a few days brought the number 
up to the 700 mark. Our housing capacity cannot be- 
gin to house this number, and many had to snatch their 
sleep sitting upright against the walls to save floor 
space. Imagine a room 12x16 with forty-eight persons 
in it, or another 8x8 crowded with fourteen! Yet they 
stayed and studied, attending services every night and 
rising for daybreak prayer meetings. Coming back 
from one of these services, fourteen men from one 
church occupying the same room were deeply moved. 
Sitting down, one of them said, “I have not been living 
up to my Christian privileges and opportunities, and 
I am resolved that henceforth I shall be a different 
man, by the grace of God.” Each in turn expressed 
the same conviction, which resulted in those men writ- 
ing out an agreement which they pledged themselves 
to live by: 

“T pledge myself to be faithful in daily Bible read- 
ing and study; to be more earnest and diligent in 
my prayer life; more faithful in trying to bring 
others to Christ: in Sabbath observance; also 
give up the use of tobacco,” etc. 

Our Women’s Bible Institute was up to its usual good 
attendance, with twenty-two in one grade and thirty- 
five in the other. The total expense of this month’s 
class to the mission is $15. This does not include the 
baths which are becoming so popular that fuel gave 
out this winter and we had to call a halt! It is a bit 
strenuous for sixty people to take enough baths dur- 
ing the month in one tub to last a year! During the 
four years since starting this class, 280 women have 
studied a full month, and the result we see most notice- 
ably in the increased attendance at the ten-day class 
and in personal work done in the country by those 
who have attended. This year saw 657 registered at 
the ten-day class. The largest attendance from any one 
church was thirty-four, but sixty-five churches were rep- 
oe out of a total of about ninety in the entire 

During the year 106 New Testaments have been given 
for recitation of the Catechism. Five were won by 
women between forty and fifty-seven years of age. One 
oe said, “I learn it while teaching it to my little 

MEDICAL 
We have medical work in the five stations, and an 
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interest in Severance Medical School where our faith- 
ful Dr. Oh represents us. The Mokpo hospital has 
neither foreign nurse nor doctor, and the work is car- 
ried on by a native doctor. A very heavy work is car- 
ried on at Soonchun and Kunsan where about fifty per 
cent is charity. It’s no easy task to pull out of these 
poor people funds sufficient to carry on, and often the 
doctor finds this part a greater burden than major 
operations. It’s mighty hard to see a person come 
with some terrible condition and needing a big opera- 
tion and weeks of care and treatment and with not a 
cent to pay his bill, or, as often, one or two yen as his 
earthly possessions. At times, desiring to do what 
they can, one may sell his house for Yen 20 ($4.00) 
and bring this as his all to pay his bills. Then a doc- 
tor may do a delicate cataract operation, and then 
have to roll up his sleeves and work half day on a 
boiler, a gas burner in sterlizer, and some sewer-pipe. 
People at home cannot even, though told, realize the 
care and responsibility of a doctor out here. He often 
has to do everything, eye, nose, throat, operate upon 
his fellow missionary, and do the job of all lines of 
specialists. Yet the work is a joy and God has been 
mighty good to us. Much of our good results are due 
to prayer. Recently, when I was seriously ill, not only 
all stations were having prayers but three leper colo- 
nies were having daylight prayer meetings for my resto- 
ration. When any missionary gets seriously ill, tele- 
grams are sent to our stations and all join in prayer— 
which pulls us through. 

A great help in carrying on during this hard year 
is the White Cross supplies sent by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Synod of Appalachia. Twelve big 
packages of useful bedding, clothes, and bandages ar- 
rived duty-free on Christmas night and there was a 
big admiration party of nurses and patients. 


; LEPER WorRK 

The Colony has fared well this year, the appropria- 
tions from the Missions to Lepers have not been cut 
and the Government has provided its usual Yen 26.400, 
which is about half the cost of running expense. 

The lepers have been as busy as usual in their farms 
and gardens, where they produce a good portion of 
good things. The lepers erected a large recreation hall 
with part of the money given by the Empress Dowager 
of Japan. They also made a small lake, where an 
extra water supply is held for emergency. We have 
had one of the driest spells in years, when most of the 
wells dried up, and this lake saved the day. Another 
will be erected. The outstanding event of the year was 
the three-weeks Bible Institute for the leaders. We 
have 385 men, 249 women, 48 boys, and 55 girls, 125 
in day school taught by nine leper teachers. Women 
make our best patients, as from infancy they have been 
taught to work, and exercise is an important part of 
the treatment. Fifteen walk upon peg legs of their 
own making, there are twenty-one blind, our two older 
elders being blind; ninety-two have eye trouble which 
is common with this disease. We have a very splen- 
did pastor, Kim Ung Ju, who is ever providing comfort 
and teaching for them. Fifty-five pretty stone build- 
ings adorn the place, and all erected by the lepers 
themselves. Inevitable faith and everlasting work are 
necessary to rebuild these broken pieces of humanity, 
but it’s a great joy to see them made into earnest 
faithful Christians. God be praised. 


EDUCATIONAL 

In our five stations there are ten schools, one each 
for girls and one for boys. To economize, these schools. 
are being trimmed down and are combining the lower 
grades. The schools are strictly Christian and their 
purpose primarily to train the future leadership of the 
church. The smaller primary schools out among the 
churches are very important, and many children are 
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brought to Christ through them. They are very valu- 
able as an evangelistic agency. In all these schools the 
Bible is taught, chapel exercises held daily, and train- 
ing for Christian service is stressed. There is prob- 
ably no greater work in our entire mission program 
than that of the Bible class work. Each of our five 
Stations has its own Bible class work and, in the win- 
ter months, when itinerating is not so pleasant, each 
station has what we call the “Month’s Bible Institute,” 
one for men and one for women. This is for the leaders 
and those advanced in their studies. Then we have 
the so-called “Ten-day Classes” for new Christians and 
all Christians who care to come and study, one for 
men and one for women. The Station furnishes sleep- 
ing space and a dining-room and fuel, and these in- 
dividuals come with a bag of rice and bowl and spoon, 
and usually walk. They are glad to come into the city 
from the villages, and it is a time to which they look 
forward through the year. The ten-day classes vary 
from two to seven hundred. Kunsan Station seems to 
have the record, and in both their men’s and women’s 
classes there were around seven hundred. These days 
a nominal fee is charged, which takes care of the gen- 
eral expense. 

The Seminary at Pyengyang is a union institution of 
the five Presbyterian bodies in Korea, and Dr. Rey- 
nolds in our representative there. He says: “I have 
taught Christian Evidence, Anthropology, Pneumotology 
in the regular classes and the Main Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit to the post-graduate classes. I have also 
been busy translating. The Presbytery gave me over- 
sight over two churches near Pyengyang. The congre- 
gations have grown steadily and both wish to rebuild. 
An elder has been elected in one of these churches.” 
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Severance Medical School is doing a fine work in 
training of Christian doctors. Our own Dr. Oh, a native, 
is now Vice-President of this school and one of the 
ablest Koreans in the country. He will most probably 
be the next president of the school. 


The Christian Literature Society of Korea has 
the great task of preparing and making proper read- 
ing matter for the church. Dr. W. M. Clark is our rep- 
resentative there, but other members of the mission 
write and translate for the cause. A weekly Christian 
church paper is prepared besides a great deal of other 
literature. 


Our Mission is represented in Chosen Christian Cel- 
lege by Dr. Parker and here also a fine work is car- 
ried on. These students are the picked young men of 
Korea, and from among them many of our best church 
leaders are selected. In this school, as well as prac- 
tically all the schools of the mission, the older students 
give their Sundays to the practical preaching of the 
Word in the Sunday schools. We have always con- 
sidered this work of a very great value, for it gives the 
student an opportunity to test out his ability as a 
teacher. The forty Sunday schools in and about 
Kwangju has given a great opportunity there, not only 
to the villagers but also to the upper-class students in 
carrying the Message. In two of our Stations Sunday- 
school buses are used for this purpose, and a greater 
number of teachers can be gotten to the outlying vil- 
lages quickly on Sundays. 


This practical teaching of the Sunday-school lesson 
and gospel by the advanced students in our schools is 
good not only for the children but is practical experi- 
ence in preaching to the teachers. 





Light-Bearers in China 


Snapshots of the Short Term Bible School for Women 
By MRS. C. H. PATTERSON, Sutsien, North Kiangsu, China 


HAT a joy we felt when the news came that 
the 1933 Auxiliary Birthday Gift was coming 
to the two China Missions for work among the 


women and girls. We have felt for a long time that 
we must do something to reach and educate the igno- 
rant women who are the wives of Christian evangelists, 
teachers, and laymen. We have made a small be- 
ginning and with your help we hope to expand and 
really give the women of our tremendous field the 
opportunity which they long for. 

Your decision to keep the funds intact and only use 
the interest each year is most wise owing to the chaotic 
uncertainties surrounding the future of properties and 
institutions in this land. Also your decision to refrain 
from subsidizing schools which aim to educate paid 
leaders, and your insistence that the funds be used to 
help China’s women help themselves places the em- 
phasis where all familiar with real needs cannot but 
approve. 

Our little school which we call by the high-sounding 
title of a Woman’s Bible School is one type of insti- 
tution which your gift will make possible. Since you, 
our fellow laborers in sacrifice and prayer, are seeking 
to make possible such work, I know you will be in- 
terested in what has been done here in response to a 
need which we felt must be met somehow, 














Faculty 
Miss Chen, Mrs. Kuo, Mrs. Sung, Mrs. C. H. Patterson 


Two years ago, two little courtyards just around 
the corner from my home were made available for use 
by the transfer of the Boy’s School to other quarters. 
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It seemed to be the opportunity, for which I had been 
waiting, to start a little school to train the wives of 
our country preachers and teachers and Christians 
who, humanly speaking, had never had a chance. The 
mission had no funds to give me, but, with what friends 
sent and what we could put in ourselves, we began. 
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SUICIDE OR CHRIST’? 





Rep eS zs | 


Mrs. Kang, of 
Sutsien 





chaos in my heart.” 


“My husband died last year. It 
was bad enough having to en- 
dure my mother-in-law when he 
was alive, but after he died, and 
having no children, my mother- 
in-law treated me as though I 
ought to die too. She coveted 
the food it took to keep me alive 
even though she dared not kill 
me. I considered suicide. It 
would be easy to get a rope and 
the rafters were low. I then tem- 
porarily decided to give up this 
plan and gradually starve myself 
instead. My uncle was an elder 
in the church and my father was 
a Christian. They urged me to 
go to the Bible School and find 
the peace I could not find myself 
and had never had a chance to 
find. At first the school was 
afraid to receive me lest I should 
use the school quarters to take 
my own life. But now everything 
is changed. I have been here 
over a year, and I think peace 
and order are emerging from the 
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A PREACHER’S WIFE CHANGED FROM 
LIABILITY TO ASSET 


On 





Mrs. Chen 


“When I was betrothed to my 
present husband, he was already 
in the North China Theological 
Seminary. I had come from a 
heathen home and knew nothing 
of the Christian Way. He mar- 
ried me and tried to teach me, 
but his disposition and _ short- 
comings often got on my nerves, 
and the children aggravated me 
to death, and every attempt of 
his to make me a Christian only 
angered me. His home became 
the one place he wanted to be 
away from. He tried to leave me 
at the Seminary to study while 
he went off to preach, but my 
disposition had become so well 
known that the ladies at the Semi- 
nary would not keep me. I came 
here and entered the school, at 
first because my husband insisted 
and also because I had no other 
place to live. By leaving my 
children in the next court during 
school hours, the Lord has had a 


chance to come into my heart, and there is a light and 
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a life there that I never had before. 


: If you do not 
believe it just ask my husband 


He knows.” 
© > 


SAVED TO SERVE 


We were having a church meet- 
ing. Bandits had infested the 
countryside for years. Our ser- 
vice was scheduled during one of 
the brief respites as soldiers at- 
tacked the bandit lair further 
south. The situation seemed hope- 
less. The men were ignorant and 
the women more so. No preacher 
or educated man dared live or 
work in the neighborhood. Was 
the church to be allowed to die 
of starvation? Could nothing be 
done? Mrs. Wang had the zeal, 
but without knowledge. Her utter 
poverty made her unafraid. We 
took up a collection and promised 
to guarantee the two dollars gold 
necessary for her food if she 
would attend the Bible School and 
return and feed the flock. She 
consented, went home and washed 
up her few belongings, her brother 
pushed her to Sutsien on his 
wheelbarrow, and she looks for- 
ward to going back and being of 
some service to her own people. 
She became sick the first week of school because she 
felt she could not eat but the bare minimum with some- 
one else paying the expenses. We had to insist that 
she eat enough, even if others had to pay a little more. 








Mrs. Wang, of 
Laowangchi 
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FROM PHYSICAL SICKNESS TO SPIRITUAL 
HEALTH 


“Last year my husband pushed 
me by barrow the forty miles to 
the hospital here to see if the 
Foreign Doctor of the Jesus Hos- 
pital could do anything for me. 
The only reason my husband did 
this was because he thought any- 
thing was better than having to 
pay for my burial, and on top of 
it the expenses of marrying an- 
other wife. The Doctor could not 
help me much because I was just 
recovering from spinal menin- 
gitis. In the hospital I heard the 
gospel and liked it. I heard there 
was to be a Bible School and ap- 
plied for entrance. New Year, on 
my return home, my older broth- 
ers resented my new faith and 
would not let me return. I ran 
away one morning before they got 
up. This fall when I came back 
I had to do the same thing. 

“My husband is now glad I am 
here, The Lord gave me a son 
during the summer, and my hus- 
band is happy. He wants to be a 
real Christian. Only two weeks ago he took all the wine 
and alcohol from his shop and poured it into the street, 
and set fire to all his stock of cigarettes. May God 
bless and lead him.” 





Mrs. Liu, of 
Tawangchi 
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RUN OUT BY THE SECOND WIFE 


“Things have been terrible this 
summer. My husband and I were 
wonderfully saved last year and 
we thought that the future held 
only peace and happiness, but the 
evil head of past sin raised itself 
to wreck our happiness. I knew 
my husband had a proxy or second 
wife in town by whom he was 
hoping to get a long-looked-for 
son and heir. This past summer 
he tried to break off relations with 
this woman and qualify himself 
for church membership and the 
service to the Lord, but for some 
reason nothing could persuade this 
other woman to cease her claim. 
The situation became so terrible 
that my husband was forced to 
take her in our home. The church 
proved a refuge for me, and I left 
home and lived in the church for 
several months. When urged to 
come here to school I had no 
money, but by selling a clock I 
secured enough to come and study, 
May the Lord open up a way for 
me. I really have found peace in the Lord and I 
want to keep it. My husband knows he is simply reap- 
ing what he sowed. He is still earnestly praying the 
Lord to show him what he ought to do.” 





Lincheng 
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FROM COMMUNISM TO CHRIST 


“As a girl I studied in the 
Classical Schools and learned to 
read. I have always been an in- 
dependent type of woman. A few 
years ago I was given Communis- 
tic literature, and it looked to 
me that, by following their the- 
ory and enforcing their policy, I 
might alleviate the condition. of 
my kith and kin who were suf- 
fering such abject and hopeless 
poverty. I became a Communist. 
The government found out and I 
was chained and sent to Chinkiang 
and Nanking. There I had time 
to think, and in the mercy of 
the Lord I came in contact with 
the Christian General Chang Chih 
Chang, who had charge of bandit 
suppression in this province. He 
urged me to learn the Christian 
Way and gave me literature. I 
came home and started going to 
church and reading the Bible. 
There were many things that I 
did not understand. Last term I 
wanted to come, but the school 
and the church still doubted my intentions, and I was 
refused admittance. This year I am glad to say I am 
here studying, and it is really The Way.” 





Mrs. Hsia, of 
Kaotsoa 








SUTSIEN WOMAN’S BIBLE SCHOOL 
FALL TERM, 1932 


Here we are, teachers, students, children and all. 
We are proud of our school. We are proud of our 
thatched huts and our tile rooms. We do not object to 
poverty, because it keeps our mind off things temporal 
and helps keep them on things eternal. Temporal things 
have their place, however, and if you friends are will- 
ing to help us with the provision of things financial we 
thank you; but above everything else we ask you to 
help us with the things eternal by prayer. 


From the first our rules were very strict. No one 
would be subsidized to attend. The school would fur- 
nish bed, stove, dishes, lamp, water and oil; but all 
expenses which a woman would naturally incur in 
her home, such as food, fuel, bedding, clothes, etc., 
she must provide while attending school. Not more 
than one child could come with a mother. Our at- 
tendance the first term was not large. Only nine could 
come on time and take the full three-months fall work. 
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Missions 


But that was enough for a beginning and we were not 
discouraged. On the contrary, we were thrilled to see 
the change wrought in these nine lives. We had to 
start with the A, B, C’s of Chinese characters and 
Christian doctrine, but we had a school that surprised 
everybody by being a school, and we saw what many 
thought could not be seen, viz., married women leave 
their homes in the country for three months at a time 
and come to study the Bible without financial sub- 
sidies or promise of future financial gain. 


Many amusing things happened, and also many things 
which nearly brought the tears to the eye. Morning 
calisthenics had a place reserved in the curriculum. 
The first day only two were present, one lame woman 
who had never fully recovered from infantile paralysis, 
and one woman who had been permanently injured by 
being forced by her mother-in-law to hard labor the 
day after child-birth. 


Having two small courtyards instead of one large 
one has been a great blessing. We put every mother 
who brought a child in one of the courts, and those 
who came alone stayed in the other where the class- 
rooms were located also. We employed an old woman 
to look after all the babies and watch the gate while 
the mothers attended classes. Otherwise babies, Chinese 
characters, lectures, and pictures would have been hope- 
lessly mixed together. 


We supply each woman with a little clay stove and 
an iron cooking pan. The school has a mill made of 
two round stones and the women are free to use it. 
Some have money and can buy bread and vegetables 
and grass. Some have no money and come to school 
sitting on one end of a wheelbarrow and bringing their 
grain and fuel on the other. We have tried to make 
it possible for all classes to come. By having these 
tiny individual stoves a woman can prepare as much 
er little as she likes, and she has to pay no money 
to the school even for board. 

This year our school has grown, and we have had 
to overflow into other quarters. Already many homes 


and churches are thanking us for providing a real. 


spiritual education for their women. Many are express- 
ing a desire to come. This year we raised our stand- 
ards as high as possible in securing guarantees and 
recommendations, and yet at first it looked like class- 
rooms and bedrooms would not hold the crowd. We 
can now squeeze in forty. The overhead expenses of 
the school have outgrown all our calculations, and we 
are now carrying on, hoping that eventually definite aid 
may be secured. 

We know that if your gift funds come to Sutsien our 
school will receive a share, and knowing this we make 
bold to tell you of ourselves and something of our his- 
tory, that you may know to what you give, and may 
pray for God’s blessing on the work and the results. 





Hidden Treasure 


In what special work for the Chinese were Drs. 
McMullen and Worth, of our Mid-China Mission 
asked to take part? Why? 

How many people received treatment in the hospitals 
of the North Kiangsu Mission last year? 

For what purpose will the 1933 Auxiliary Birthday 
Offering be used? 


Which one of our Brazil missionaries had a school 


named for her, the money for which was given 
wholly by nationals? 

Tell something of the service rendered by the evange- 
listic car used by Mr. Neville of our North Brazil 
Mission. 

How has the Seven-year Progressive Program of the 
West Brazil Mission fared? 

What are some of the tasks that a missionary doctor 
in Korea must undertake? 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—March 31, 1932........... $839,807.00 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—March 31, 1933........... 668,759.80 


Decrease for twelve months .. 





eee pe ee Tes re $171,047.20 


Cost of work for the year, $665,053.03. Surplus on year, $3,706.77, which, 


with adjustment on previous years, reduced deficit to $329,924.73. 
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Christian Education ai Ministerial Relief 


REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 


REV. WM. H. HOPPER, D. D. Treasurer 


410 Urban Building, 122 South Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


“While We Have Time 


6 W HILE we have time, let us do good unto all 
men,” advised the Apostle, “specially unto 
them that are of the household of faith.” 

The inference is obvious: we shall not always have 
time. How is it possible to exaggerate the importance 
of opportunity? Now is the accepted time. The 
night cometh when no man can work. And then how 
feeble, how futile all our excuses will seem! Some 
of us are aware how, upon the sheer verge of death, 
it is not one’s sins of commission which oppress the 
sinking soul but those of omission. Such vital op- 
portunities ignored, neglected, wasted—such precious 
days and weeks and years gone by! And then, one 
would give the world and all therein, for one hour or 
two, just to show “in one crowded hour of glorious 
life,” what life really might be made, how brimful of 
love, how surcharged with help to others. 


So it is now, while we have time that we must cap- 
ture every fleeting opportunity, whose worth is doubled 
by its impermanence. Oh, I know we can summon 
up a host of kindly deeds to our kinsfolk and friends! 
But—“if ye love your brethren only, what reward 
have ye?” “While we have time,”—the clock ticks on 
inexorably. There is nothing we can plead in extenua- 
tion of our sins of omission. So little effort would 
have provided the cup of cold water. So slight a 
thought would have supplied a little bread to the hun- 
gry. How trifling a deflection from our own interests 
would have brought help to Christ himself—so he 
says—“sick or naked or a stranger.” 


To be on the lookout for Christ continually, in one 
of these his brethren—this seems as insignificant a mat- 
ter as did the washing in Jordan to Naaman—and yet 
does any one want to chance being told, “Depart ye 
cursed”? “If you do not wish for the Kingdom,” it 
has been said, “do not pray for it. If you do, you 
must work for it.” 


Every farthing given in his name brings the King- 


dom palpably nearer. 


“But this I say, brethren, the 
time is short.” 


None of us knows how short. 


“T hear, I see, all the long day, 

The pomp and noise of the Broad Way, 

But in the narrow way to Thee, 

I observe only poverty, 

And despised things, and all along 

The ragged, weary, and humble throng 

Are all on foot; and as they go, 

They sigh, and say, Our Lord went so.” 
—Adapted from article by May Byron, 

in the British Weekly. 


* * * 


“While we have time, let us do good unto all men, 
specially to them that are of the household of faith.” 
Specially to the household of faith! And out of that 
household of faith, those aged and disabled ministers, 
those widows and orphan children of the ministers 
who have died—what about them? Somehow we be- 
lieve they are close to the heart of our Lord—our 
Lord who was also of “the insulted of this world.” 

Here is their number: Two hundred and three aged 
or disabled ministers, their average age, sixty-eight 
years, their average service to the Church, thirty-four 
years. 

Two hundred and seventy-eight widows, in whose 
homes are forty-seven little children. 

Thirty-five invalid orphans without either father 
or mother. 

Ten unordained missionaries. 

And this is what we have been giving them: 

Average daily amount sent to each home for each 
family: 

November, 
November, 
November, 
November, 
January, 1933 
March, 1933 

“While we have time’—wouldn’t you like to do 
something about it? To send some gift out of pure 
love, something for which you will get no credit, which 
will be counted in no budget, but which you bring 
out of the fulness of your heart to Jesus Christ—while 
yet there is time? 
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live in this twentieth century? ‘The state with 

its wealth and taxing power has gone into the 
educational business in a large way. ‘There are state- 
supported Grammar Schools, High Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. In the face of the provision made 
by the state, why should people be asked to support 
denominational colleges ? 


V HAT right has the denominational college to 


I. 


Of course, we might reply that the denominational 
schools and colleges were here first. They led the way. 
Study the history of American education and see how 
true this statement is. Harvard, Yale and Princeton 
were all founded as Christian colleges long before there 
were any state universities. In Virginia, Hampden- 
Sydney was founded years before the State University. 
In North Carolina there were a large number of Pres- 
byterian classical schools long before the public-school 
system was organized and before the State University 
was founded. In fact, the church schools made the 
State University possible. Yes, the denominational 
schools and colleges were here first. But somehow we 
feel that this is not an adequate reply as to why we 
should support denominational colleges today. 


II. 


We might give as another reason that the state is not 
prepared to carry the entire educational load. In fact, 
it looks as if the state has, for the present at least, 
reached its limit in appropriations for educational pur- 
poses. In fact, the peak was reached in many states 
two or three years ago, and legislatures have begun 
to reduce severely appropriations for educational pur- 
poses. Some states would be absolutely swamped if 
the educational work which is being done by the de- 
nominational colleges were at present unloaded on the 
state. With what the state is already doing, it would 
be impossible for her to meet the needs of the additional 
students if the denominational colleges were to close 
tomorrow. The state still needs the denominational 
colleges. 


III. 


But the chief reason that denominational colleges 
have a right to live is that they are doing some very 
essential things which state-supported institutions, from 
the very nature of the case, cannot do. In the United 
States we believe in the absolute separation of church 
and state. This doctrine of separation of church and 
state makes it impossible for a state institution to do 
some vital things which denominational colleges can 
do. There is a difference in the purpose for which 
a state institution exists and the purpose for which a 
denominational college exists. The primary purpose 
of a state institution is to train citizens for the state. 
The primary purpose of a denominational college is to 
train workers for the Church. This training makes 
them all the better citizens for the state. The two are 
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not hostile or antagonistic. In fact, they are supple- 
mentary. 


Let us now enumerate some of the things which a 
denominational college can do and which a state in- 
stitution cannot do from the nature of the case. 


1. The denominational college can apply the re- 
ligious test in the selection and retention of the mem- 
bers of its faculty. This is a matter of supreme im- 
portance. There are three or four questions which 
every denominational college should ask concerning a 
prospective professor. Does he know his subject? Can 
he teach it? Is he a Christian? Will his influence in 
the classroom and on the campus be positively Chris- 
tian? If these questions cannot be answered in the 
affirmative, he has no right to be a professor in a 
denominational college. 


In a suggestive book by Dr. Samuel McRea Cavert, 
of New York, entitled “Securing Christian Leaders 
for Tomorrow,” we find this striking paragraph: “It 
is impossible to over-emphasize the values that flow 
from the personal attitudes of members of the faculty. 
A survey of Davidson College, one of the institutions 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, has some per- 
tinent data on this point.” He finds the secret of 
Davidson’s extraordinary record of developing leaders 
for the work of the Church in the care with which 
professors are selected. ‘An absolutely indispensable 
qualification for every teacher in this institution, and 
one which is given no less consideration than academic 
fitness, is his active interest in religious life and serv- 
ice.” 

Some years ago an old college mate asked the writer 
to think over all the teachers who ever taught him, 
whether in grammar school, high school, college, uni- 
versity, or theological seminary, to select three or four 
of these teachers who had influenced his life most pro- 
foundly, and then to tell him whether they did it by 
what they were or by what they taught. It did not 
take long to reach the conclusion that the teachers 
who influenced him most profoundly did it by their 
Christian personalities. After all, education consists 
right largely in the development of the personality of 
the student through the personalities of his teachers. 

2. Another thing that a denominational college can 
do is to give religious instruction in its curriculum, and 
even make it compulsory if she desires to do so. For 
example, Davidson College requires all students to 
study the Bible three hours a week for two years. These 
courses in the Bible are no sinecure. They are as 
exacting as any courses in the College. Every cultured, 
Christian gentleman should have a knowledge of the 
Bible. However, the Bible is not taught simply as his- 
tory, literature, poetry and philosophy, but as the Word 
of God. In addition to these courses in the Bible, the 
denominational college also endeavors to develop the 
devotional and spiritual life of her students through 
the worship in the daily chapel exercises, through the 
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worship of the Church on the Sabbath, and through 
other religious organizations on the campus. 

3. The denominational college can apply the re- 
ligious test, or any other test, in the selection of her 
students. If a student is hostile to Christianity he can 
be excluded on that ground. Even if he is not hostile 
to Christianity, but has an unwholesome influence on 
the student body, he can be excluded. By this selec- 
tive process the denominational college can create and 
maintain on the campus an atmosphere that is con- 
ducive to the development of the moral and spiritual 
life of the individual student. Perhaps the atmosphere 
on the campus has more to do with determining the 
religious life of the student than any other single 
factor. 

IV. 

But after all has been said, a denominational col- 
lege has no right to live unless, along with her high 
Christian ideals, she strives to maintain high educa- 
tional standards. The writer once heard the president 
of a denominational college say in a facetious way 
that he was trying to reduce lying to a minimum in 
the catalogue of his college. A denominational col- 
lege should be honest through and through. Not only 
so, but within the bounds of the curriculum that she 
teaches she should strive to give an education that is 
equal to the best that can be had. 


V. 
Practically all denominational colleges are still 
comparatively small. The small college has some de- 
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cided advantages. The teachers and students know 
each other. The small college is a friendly place. In 
fact, it is one large family. It would be difficult to 
find a better place for your son or daughter than a 
small college which has high educational standards, 
high Christian ideals, a Christian faculty, and a Chris- 
tian student body. 

The denominational college, with its Christian ideals, 
not only has a right to live, but, so far as we- can 
see now, it is absolutely essential to the well-being of 
the Church and of the Christian home. The large 
majority of our ministers come from denominational 
colleges. In addition to the ministers, a large body 
of laymen, including elders, deacons, and Sunday- 
school superintendents are being educated in denomi- 
national colleges. 

VI. 


The denominational college is doing such a distinc- 
tive and essential work that it is worthy of the fullest 
support of the Church and of individual Christians. 
There is no investment which will yield larger divi- 
dends in life and service than an investment in a 
Christian college. The majority of our denominational 
colleges are having such severe financial struggles that 
they are finding it difficult to maintain their high 
educational standards and ideals, and to keep step 
with the progress which is being made in the educa- 
tional world. It would be a great thing if the Church 
and Christian individuals would rise up and meet in 
an adequate way the financial needs of the denomina- 
tional colleges. 





‘‘Beholding—How’”’ 


66 ND Jesus sat over against the treasury, and 
beheld HOW people cast money into the 


treasury.” From babyhood we’ve known 
that story; but have we always noticed that word? 
Not What they cast, but How. Still they are coming 
to the Lord’s treasury, the rich men and the poor 
widow, the “liberal subscriber” and the sacrificial 


giver; and still Jesus is sitting “over against the treas- 
ury,” beholding—HOW. 


A minister sent in his church’s Christmas offering 
for Ministerial Relief with this comment: 


“One dollar was given me by a widow of a Civil War 
veteran who lost all her property in the 1919 storm 
here, and is now almost deaf and blind, living with her 
daughter in most humble circumstances. She said, ‘A 
minister wedded us, one buried my husband, who was 
an officer in the church, and I am looking forward to 
the time when one can lay me away. I want this to 
go as a memorial of my love for the ministers I have 
known.’ She is now about eighty-five years of age.” 


This comes from a church treasurer: 


“We are a small Sunday school. 


Last year we con- 
tributed $6.00 at Christmas. 


This year we tripled it 


as a thank offering for the fact that we have so few 
really poor in our midst. One contributing cause of the 
increased collection was the gift of a widow who ‘Didn't 
have much, but would like to give a dollar to help the 
widows and orphans, even if she wasn’t a Presbyterian.’ 
Not to be outdone by an outsider, ten of the members 
followed her example.” é 


And another minister writes this: 


“Here is one of the biggest gifts you will ever re- 
ceive for the Annuity Fund. It is a five-dollar bill 
from an old saint of God who, with his wife, another 
saint, has practised real self-denial to make it. He has 
not earned a dollar in regular employment for a long 
time; he fell and broke his shoulder some months ago 
and was laid up for many weeks. He is now seriously 
ill, and will probably never be well. He is nearing 
eighty. Where he got the money I do not know, but 
I do know that he needs it for himself and his dear 
old wife. And yet they are willing to do without, out 
of their love for Christ. I go to see him at frequent 
intervals, and he always wants to know the very latest 
about the Church in all its departments. If his spirit 
were universal in our Church, your troubles would 
vanish like morning mist.” 


Jesus is beholding—HOW. 
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ticle, entitled, And So He Made Mothers on 

pages 25 and 26 of the Blue Book, and then 
that you begin to look around for the many opportuni- 
ties for “mothering” which will be open to your 
Church and to its members in this troubled year. 

You will realize that, even under the best of condi- 
tions, we cannot expect the tragic results of so much 
unemployment and social distress to disappear for a 
long time—and in the meantime—it is still with us. 
You have seen it at work in your own town and com- 
munity, among your own relatives and friends. And 
now your own college students are coming home—and, 
for many of them, there will be nothing which they 
can hope to do. Your high school students will be 
graduating this May, and those who can go on to col- 
lege are more fortunate than ever before—for there is 
something definite before them. For the larger num- 
ber who cannot go on to college, there will be prac- 
tically no positions open. 

The young men and women coming out of our col- 
leges in these days should have our most sympathetic 
understanding and help. For something like fifteen 
years of their lives, from 6—21, they have been going 
to school and college to be fitted for their place in 
life—and now they come out in these critical days, 
diploma in hand but with the disillusioning knowledge 
in their minds that the life they have been so long 
getting ready for has apparently passed them by, that 
the world for which their generation was intended by 
God and by nature seémingly has no place for them. 
They go back to their rooms, pack up the last things, 
the diploma among them (it doesn’t hold the thrill 
they had thought it, would), give a last lingering look 
around the room which had held so many dreams, go 
out to join the throng hurrying away—and so go home. 

Yes, it is very hard for them, the graduating col- 
lege students of these years. A few will get places, 
others, whose parents can afford it, will plan for more 
studying elsewhere—the others? Who knows? But 
this is just where you and your Church come in. Why 
not ask your pastor for a date? Go over with him, 
the list of your college students who will be home for 
the summer; also your high school boys and girls who 
will graduate this month. If you do not know what 


W E SUGGEST first that you read the short ar- 


their plans for the summer are, call their mothers and 
find out. Then consider this situation which affects 
us all, as the “moral equivalent of war” or of flood or 
pestilence. We all know how many voluntéer forms 
of service are called for when any of these catastrophes 
overtake a community, and how many men and women 
and young people are ready and glad to throw their 
strength and time and enthusiasm into answering the 
call for help. So, too, there are always many forms 
of service which need to be done—but which more 
than ever now should find a place in the Church’s 
response to the call. 

Secondly, we suggest that when you have made your 
list of young people of your church who will be at 
home and without employment for the summer, that 
you call into consultation, with the help of the pastor 
and his wife, a few of the outstanding leaders of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, with several of the business men 
of your church. Ask them to help you list some of 
the volunteer services needed by your church and com- 
munity. The Secretary of Christian Social Service, 
the Director of your Vacation Church School, the 
Young People’s worker of your church, will all help 
you to find out what volunteer services will be needed 
by your church among children, young people, the old, 


the sick, and the poor. List them in definite form. 


Then invite the college group and the high school 
group to some home, either together or separately as 
seems best, present the need to them and ask them to 
volunteer for certain hours of service each week of the 
summer season, all service to be rendered in the name 
and for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

It has been said that there is great inspiration in 
the consciousness of “belonging to an order,” so, if 
practicable, organize them into a group and give them 
a name or rather let them choose their own—this group 
to serve for the summer months. 

We believe that such a program, worked out even 
in a small and simple way to suit local conditions, 
would prove to be of definite worth not only to those 
who would be served by it, but to these young people 
who would find that their Church does count their 
youth, their energy, training, and enthusiasm, as a 
priceless asset for the work which is her mission in 
this world. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—March 31, 1932 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—March 31, 1933 


Net decrease for twelve months 


Decrease from other sources 


$151,977.67 
129,567.61 


$ 22,410.06 
18,573.95 





$ 40,984.01 


Total decrease from all sources 
319 





Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1917. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Bibanga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 
via Cape Town.) 


*Allen, Miss Virginia. 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
*Fontaine, Miss Janette (R. N.) 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
*Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 


Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
De Land, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Lubondai, 1924. 
(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa, via Lobito, 
Africa.) 


Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F.’ 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo, R. 
tHolladay, Miss Virginia. 

Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
+McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
tSetser, Miss Eleanora. 

Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 


Black, Miss Ida M. 

Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
Morrison, Rev. and — John M. 
Morrison, Rev. T. 

*Robertson, Mr. and Airs. John H. 
Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mutoto, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 


Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Minter, Miss Catherine C. (R. N.) 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
Smith, Dr. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 


Watt. Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 


Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Campo Bello, 1920. 


(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 


Brazil.) 


Foster, Miss Edith. 
*Gordon, Miss Elizabeth. 


Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 
Hunnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 
Wheelock, Mr, and Mrs. John H. 





Nepomuceno, 1932. 
(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
tArmstrong, Mrs. A. D. 

See, Miss Ruth B. 


Dores da Boa Esperanca (1933). 
(Address, Dores da Boa Esperanca, 
E. de Minas, Brazil.) 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
Wilson, Miss Margaret A. 


Dourados, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso, 
Brazil.) 

Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Steele, Miss Lucy E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Joao Pessoa, 1917. 
(Address, Joao Pessoa, E. de 
Parahyba, Brazil.) 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Address, Collegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 

*Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R 


Campinas, 1869. 
(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 
(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John Knox. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 1917. 
(Address, Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 
de Minas, Brazil.) 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, bia ky E. de Minas, 


razil. 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 

(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 
Blain, Mrs. J. M. 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs, Lowry. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 
Worth, Rev, and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., 


ag a ) 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. 





Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H, 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 

Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs, P. F. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China.) 
Smith, Rev. and *Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Phillip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 

Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. James R., 


smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Rice, Mrs. A. D. 
*Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China.) 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
Matthes, Miss Haze] (R. N.) 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 
jRowland, Miss Wilmina. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McCutchan, Rev. w. 
*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Morgan, L. S. (M. D. 
Morgan, Mrs. L. S. (M. D.) 
Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
*Armstrong, Rev. and Mrs. O. V. 
*Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Grier, Miss Elizabeth. 
*Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Smithwick, Gladys (M, D.) 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 


Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 


Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 


*Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine, 

Woods, Miss Lily U. 
Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 
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Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 
Bailey, Miss Helen, 
*Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
jJohnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G, 
oods, Rev, and Mrs. Edgar A. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887, 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) : 


Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson, 
*Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
+Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 

Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 

Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
+McCown, Miss Mary. 
tMosley, Dr. and -« Kirk T, 
7Myers, Miss Elinor E. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.) 

Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 

Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 

Woods, Rev. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 
Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
*White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 


Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 

(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 

Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Buchanan, Miss Ruth A. 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
+Daniels, Miss Mabel E. 
*Gardner, Miss Emma E. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 


Atkinson, Miss M. J. 

Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. 
*Hassell, Rev. ont Mrs. A. P. 
Logan, Rev. C. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 


Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Shnsaki, Japan.) 
Patton, Miss Annie. 
Patton, Miss Florence. 





